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| — cut shows a new and very popular 
FEATURE in vehicle building. The 
BODY SWINGS BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS. | Faetory 


| We are SOLE MAKERS of this “HK: Cush Prices 
| celebrated FULL-SWING BUGGY. To All. 


| Have You Use for a Buggy? 


THEN WHY NOT 


Buy One That Will Wear! 


The body is hung from the ends of 
the short top springs by swinging body 
hangers. Oathe BED so made by THESE 
HANGERS, the body restsand rides. These 
hangers turn in bearings attached to the | ~ 
bottom of the body, which permit the 
| body to have a free backward and for- 
| ward swinging motion. Notice the ends 
| of the short top springs are NOT 
| ATTACHED rigidly to the body. 

A SOFTER, STRONGER SPRING has never been Rar? The iis body with the rider hangs in a | 
| SWING, which, by its BACKWARD and FORWARD motion, protects the NECK and BACK of the rider | 
| against jolts and thrusts, and marks soMETHING NEw in the science of buggy bullding. 


| This is the invention of our Mz. MUCKLE. We are equipped to put RUBBER TIRE on new or old Buggy Wheels. 
| In style and construction, and in the ease and comfort it fur- CATALOGUE FREE. 
| nishes the rider, we do not hesitate to assert that it has no equal. Weare a WESTERN FACTORY for Western People. 


Secitavom FLA. MUCKLE MEG.CO, * "dn 





























At Minnesota Transfer. 
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QUEEN SHEARS 


Have More Good Points Than All Other Shears Combined. 


a a mn fa, 


Queen Patent Bolt Nut. STRAIGHT OR BENT PATTERN. 


The large head and extra shoulder of the bolt give to the blade absolutely firm bearings, and when in its 
place, with the nut properly adjusted, locks the bolt to the lower blade immovably, whereas the upper blade 
turns with exactness on the large shoulders of the bolt, thereby insuring greater comfort to the user, and 


unequaled durability of the shears. 
Unlike other shears on the market, they are tempered in water, the same as the best tailors’ shears, and 


are dry-ground and set for the finest work. One pair of these shears will outwear any two ever before made, 
Remember this Shear -will NEVER WORK LOOSE. 


Sole Distribvuters. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO, 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE, srt. rPAU=xZA.. 
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E manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, SHozgs and SLIPPERs in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. If in wantof 
something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and have 
the reputation of making the best O[L GRAIN GOODS in the country. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, EET ASEM, WIS. 


Eaaties in Stock 


FOR 


Immediate Shipment. 


18x48 Corliss Engine, 1 8x16 Rice Engine, 
16x42 1 20x% Throttli ing Engine, 
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: 14x28 Buckeye “ 1 12x 
1 
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16x42 Brown s 1 16x 
10x16x12 Compound Eng. 1 6x8 * ertical Engine. 
ALL THE ABOVE ARE SECOND-HAND. 
J } The following are NEW: 
F NG PR AVING " :. SH | taxis Throttling Engine, 1 7x10 Throttling E ngine, 
(oO. S JN Si | 2 12x1 1 10x12 Automatic 
td rw 10x14 2 “ 1 9x10 “ 
9x12 - e 1 6x8 
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100-108 , ‘ 
GPAND A\ iy \ ‘ if 1 8x10 
{ 8 \ 4 | EVERY ONE A BARGAIN. 


TWIN cITy IRON WORES, 


No. 307 Third St. South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


S. Freeman &SonsMig.Co, fj Aik ‘RK ORGANS 


——RACINE, W18S.—— Cds Visca ee from the BEST MATE- 
etl s RIAL and MOST DURA- 


° | : BLE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
G ‘ tie bythe dE FET either with mechanic- 
High rade ; | AM i t al action or Tubular 
M4 Pipe Pneumatic action of 
team o011ers. 41 EARN | . the SCHUELKR’S PURE 

} Piaditriied i} PNEUMATIC ORGAN 

} ‘ System. 
Tubular, Firebox, Vertical, "| ij i Every Organ Warranted 
PLO) oh ch a “*8 sual for five years. 

The best of references 


Marine, Heating, or for any Service. MRL tormaetYWaa| The Dest of referen 


Also Smoke Stacks, Steel Tanks, Water- WILLIAM SCHUELKE, 
Works Stand Pipes; in fact, anything 2219-2221 Walnut st., 
IN STEEL PLATE WORK. Milwaukee, Wis. 


G2" Send for new illustrated and descriptive 
CATALOGUE No. 30, 
i Co.. JOHN ROHN 
Lorenz Bros. Macaroni Co., | AN REN, 
ssonitimacetsvanial E A p HURCH, CHAPEL and 
Home-Made LM ae PY ONCERT PIPE 
Egg Noodles it i SY Wey ORGANS 
aE Mc ae NTE Wat) of the Improved 
- — Me pete RA and Modern System. 
8 nee eae : Repairing anc and Tuning 
nan gues — May’ vive Years’ Guarantee 


Jobber for I yori oft. § hf siicet on every Instrument. 
i} I Office and Factory: 


ST. PAUL, MINN. iB, 
“NEAPEL”" Brand, best Macaroni ever on the market. HE i } 280 Western Ave., 
| Cor. Iglebart St. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 
Sractarérne: | Teolcest and beet of Out Flowers 890 & 892 Twelfth St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. ot. PAUL MINN. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 29, 1897. 
To whom it may concern: 


The “Oxydonor” has cured me of a complication of 
diseases that four of the most prominent physicians 
said would necessitate an operation. I used the Oxy- 
donor and in five 7 I was sitting up; had been con- 
fined to my bed for three months. 

T can not say too much for this instrument. It is 
worth its weight in gold to any sufferer. 


Yours Respectfully, 
Mrs. BARNES, 
a Willard House. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Oct, 29, 1897. 
Have used the Oxydonor No. 2 for constipation, and 
must say it has made a complete cure in my case. 
I most cordially recommend it to anyone suffering 
from like trouble. 


Yours Truly, C. A. HAMMOND. 
18 Sullivan Block. 


The OXYDONOR is an INSTRUMENT, and cures 
disease without medicine. Anyone can use it. 


Address 
C. S. WILSON, 
' al : es General Dealer, 
The OXYDONOR F . on ; RR. Room 701 New York Life Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Seg. Soh % Room 7 Marble Bank, SPOKANE, WASH. 


LADY TAKING TREATMENTS 


TOWITH 2: 





icin ti : -ATEST 
< GRE %y 
The Greatest Boon to Women! The OXYDONOR AK THE Wor, Ke 


is of greater value to women than anything she ever possessed or dreamed of, and this applies 
with the greatest force to women in the present age. To cure her ills, caused by weakness, 
irregularity, etc., it is only necessary to increase the vital forces; thus every opposing obstacle 
to health and strength is removed. Please read what women say about the OXYDONOR: 







SPOKANE, WAS8H., Sept. 26, 1895. SPOKANE, WASH. 
The Oxydonor has done me more good than any It has cured me of Kidney disease, and weakness 
medical treatment I ever received. I would not give ising from change of life, and has made me a per- 
my Oxydonor for all the medicines in the drug stores fectly well woman. Mrs. A. M. Howe, 
of Spokane. After using it for six months I amin 1110 Maxwell Ave. 
better health than I have been in years. SEATTLE, Oct. 29, 1897. 
Mrs. FRANK AIKIN. When I began using the Oxydonor I could do no 
- work of any kind. had no appetite, was kept on stimu- 
SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 21, 1897. lants; was terribly constipated and suffered agonies 


with gravel stones. 


This ia to certify, that the Oxydonor cured me of acom- : 
jlication of diseases, when the doctor said nothing Now I have & ravenous appetite, doing nearly all my 
put an operation would cure. I would not part with O©W2 work; my bowels are in perfect condition, the 
mine for any sum unless [ could get another. gravel stones are entirely gone. Wouldn't give my 


: a Oxydonor for the world. 
Mrs. L. R. TATRO, Mrs. JAMEs MORAN, 


Cor. 3d Ave. and Union St. 10th Ave. S., between Charles and Plummer. To Cure Disease, Oxydonor No. 2. 





The 1898 Agency for “Smalley Goods” 


Cannot fail of proving a source of PROFIT and PLEASURE to every HUSTLING IMPLEMENT DEALER 
in the NORTHWEST. They cover a line as follows: 


CUTTERS, also Hand and Power Cutters for 


“Smalley” SILO MACHINERY ; carriers, Dry Fodder. 


POWERS. 


“Smalley” and “Battle Creek” Wood Saw Machinery— 


Self and Hand-Peed Drag Saws, Circular Saws and Bolting Mills. 
Grinding Mills—sSweep and Pulley Mills for Ear Corn and Small Grain. 


Root Cutters—Band and Power Machines, with capacities of 50 to 500 bushels per hour. 
Corn Shellers—one and two hole, for hand and power use. 
Smalley Champion Plows—tThe best New Land Plows on earth. 


Farm Horse-Powers—Sweep Tread and Steam. 
{2 Special introduction prices where we have no agents. 


ae 


0., BR. M. WADE & CO., 


Cc. H. GANGELHOFFP, 
Generai Agent, 
612 1st St. North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. MANITOWOC,WIS. Portland, Oregon. 


General Agents, 
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f foaee DRAINAGE DITCHES OF MINNESOTA. 


By Professor W. R. Hoag, C. E. 


As necessity is frequently the mother of in- 
vention, so is circumstance the incentive to 
heroic action. It was by such action that the 
Dutch recovered the swamp-lands of Holland 
from the grip of the sea. This required the 
expenditure of a vast amount of money, under 
strict engineering supervision, carrying out an 
accurately planned and comprehensive dyke 
system. The Dutch have thus given the whole 
world a great object lesson in the reclamation 
of waste lands and their conversion into rich 
agricultural districts which for productiveness 
stand almost without a parallel. This long 
and determined warfare against a giantenemy, 
the watery element, has justly made the name 
of the Dutch synonymous with work and 
wealth. 

It was once my good fortune to spend a week 
in this garden spot and to study the engineer- 
ing problem there presented. They are literally 
recovering riches from the bottom of the sea. 
Thousands of acres, which lie ten to fifteen 
feet below the level of the sea and were form- 
erly covered by it, are kept from excess water 
only by constant pumping, and are now fur- 
nishing grain products and pasturage in quan- 
tities which, if stated, would arouse incredulity. 

A little incident of our visit there well illus- 
trates one of the marked peculiarities of that 
country, a feature which finds a strong counter- 
part in the Red River Valley. A short rail- 
road journey of an hour, perhaps, north from 
Amsterdam, brings one to the quaint little 
town of Broek on the Zuyder Zee, an arm of the 
North Sea. From here you can take a small 
sailboat, nearly as broad as long, and go to the 
little island of Marken, noted for the primitive 
dress and customs of its people, and perhaps 
three or four miles off shore. This we had 
planned to do. We were about half-way out, 
when of a sudden the little breeze we had, with 
a parting whiff, died out and left us with our 
spirits no. less drooping than our sails. Our 
anxiety upon being thus turned adrift upon a 
fathomless sea was short-lived, however, for in 
a moment each man of the crew had furnished 
himself with a slender pole about eighteen feet 
long, and to our great surprise, as well as sat- 
isfaction, we found ourselves moving forward, 
with scarcely any diminution of speed, by the 
very simple process of placing these poles on 
the bottom of the sea and vigorously pushing. 








GRADER WORK ON THE SAND HILL RIVER DITCH, 
IN POLK COUNTY. 








SHOWING TRAM-WORK AT RIGH WATER ON MIDDLE 
RIVER DITCH, MARSHALL COUNTY. 











CENTER DITCH, IN MIDDLE RIVER DISTRICT—SHOWING 
THE FIRST SMALL BEGINNING IN DITCH-MAKING. 


Frequent observations during the remainder of 
the distance failed to show a half-foot of vari- 
ation from the mean depth, which was less 
than ten feet. So flat is the real Holland. 

The great excess of water which at times 
covers large tracts of the Red River Valley as 
effectually, if not as deeply, as the North Sea 
ever covered its shores, marks another point of 
similarity between the Dutch and our Minne- 
sota Holland. The home of ‘‘No. 1 Hard” is 
also not unlike the Netherlands in the fertility 
of its soil, so far as it has been freed from the 
baneful effects of the flood-water. The par- 
ticular feature in the Red River Valley which 
finds an exact counterpart in Holland are the 
large drainage ditches, of which there are now 
in the valley more than one hundred miles. A 
railway journey up this valley in the summer, 
from Morris to Breckenridge or from Glyndon 
to Crookston, to the average traveler will pre- 
sent little else but limitless fields of grain or 
broad stretches of virgin prairie. These ditches, 
however, serve to break the monotony, and to 
attract the quick eye of the engineer and arouse 
considerable interest generally. The word canal 
conveys a truer idea of the general character of 
the ditches, but the term is technically correct, 
since their only function is to remove excess 
water, if we except their use during the winter 
as sled-roads, a use to which tbey are put, I 
am told, with great profit. 

These ditches are twenty to thirty-five feet 
wide, as originally made, and from four to ten 
feet deep—according to local demands. The 
line of the Great Northern Railroad crosses 
such ditches near Norcross, Tintah, Averill, 
Pelton, Borup, Ada, and Kennedy. Seen from 
the car window, glistening in the sunlight, 
they stretch away in narrowing lines, like rib- 
bons of silver in fields of gold. When we see 
engineering skill and business enterprise har- 
nessing the forces of a Niagara and trans- 
mitting its hitherto wasted energy to distant 
points for the varied uses of mankind; when 
the granite hills yield to the subtle forces cre- 
ated and guided by this same engineering skill 
to make way for the iron horse, at once the 
product and the demand of our present day 
civilization; when, by the hand of the engineer, 
the sea is driven back and forced to yield 
ground held captive by it for untold ages, and 
when, by the cunning of the same hand, 
streams of water are guided down the mount- 
ain-side to turn the wheels of industry, to 
wrest from the hills their locked-up treasures 
of precious metals, or to furnish the needed 
moisture for converting arid wastes into boun- 
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ADA EXTENSION DITCH, LOOKING WEST, IN NORMAN COUNTY. 


teous garden spots—when the skill of the en- 
gineer, allied with capital, both being in- 
spired with an appreciative sense of what is 
useful, can accomplish these feats and a thou- 
sand others equally great, need we wonder that 
two million acres of rich soil in the Red River 
Valley, needing but riddance from storm-water 
to be at once doubled in value, should present 
an inviting field for his activity? May we not 
rather justly criticise him for so long neglect- 
ing this crying demand for his services? The 
lack of organization among the many individual 
interests involved, and the absence of any leg- 
islation reguiating such works in this State, 
are largely, if not wholly, responsible for this 
evident tardiness. 

The necessity of some united effort which 
would insure the proper drainage of large areas 
of valuable wheat land in the Red River Valley 
has long been recognized. This valley is about 
225 miles long and thirty miles wide, on the 
Minnesota side. A word as to the general lay 
of the land in this valley, will bring ustoa 
better understanding of the real situation and 
show at once the entire feasibility of a com- 
plete system of drainage such as is now being 
carried out. We may consider the Minnesota 
side of the valley as made up of three planes of 
one water-shed—called so by courtesy, since it 
fails in an important particular to shed. All 
these have a slight drainage toward the north, 
the same as that of the Red River itself, which 
is about three inches to the mile on the lower 
300 miles of its length along our Minnesota 
border. These planes are distinguisbed by the 
difference of their slopes toward the Red River, 
and are about ten miles wide and of the same 
length as the valley. 

Now, the western plane, that adjacent to the 
Red River, has, for the most part, sufficient 
slope to the west to rid itself of its excess 
storm-water. As might be expected, its water- 
courses are ample and well defined, and damage 
from overflow of these streams is uncommon 
and not at all serious. The eastern plane has 
even better drainage, being the siope of the 
bed of old Lake Agassiz, and its streams de- 
liver the storm-water easily to its own western 
boundary. But the middle section—what of 
it? This strip of land, ten miles wide by 225 
miles long, is truly between the deep sea and 
the devil. Its natural slope is from a few 


inches to a foot or two per mile. This is prac- 


tically nothing, since small streams can not | 


maintain their course with this slight fall. 
| The small velocity developed is not sufficient 
to keep the channel open by the natural action 
of erosion; and the counter action of sedimen- 
tation, aided by vegetation, soon obliterates 
all traces of the watercourse. It is just this 
that has resulted in this unfortunate middle- 


third area. No small streams cross it, and the | 
few large ones that do are a menace rather | 
than a safeguard in time of flood; for the small | 
available slope is consumed in bends and a con- | 
sequent longer route, so that when the extra | 


demand comes, disastrous overflow is the result. 

Being thus deprived of this usual method of 
speedy removal of excess water, this middle 
section must dispose of it by the slow process 
of infiltration and evaporation. This itis able 


to do to a great extent, since the somewhat | 


lighter rainfall than in other parts of the State, 
and the depth and quality of its rich soil, each 
| contribute to that end. 


the real difficulty. It receives, in addition to 
its own storm-water, that from an equal or 
even larger area lying to the east, through 
numerous small streams which, upon approach- 
ing its eastern border, literally lose themselves 
by spreading out over the prairie. After weeks 
of aimless wandering they finally collect their 
remaining waters and join the Red River by 
streams through the western belt. It will thus 
be seen that we have here all the external con- 
ditions suited to make our common marsh-land 
orswamp. But to conclude that even a small 
part of this region was swamp, would be far 
from the truth. There are small patches of 
real swamp-land, with its usual characteristics. 
Beltrami swamp, in Polk County, which is to 
be drained during the coming season, is an ex- 
ample. This land is more properly called 
bottom-land, and the analysis of the soil con- 
tained therein proves that it is of the finest 
quality for all-round agricultural purposes, be- 
ing composed of an alluvium deposit over a 
clay subsoil. We need not dwell upon the seri- 
ous obstacle which these conditions present to 
a profitable cultivation of this naturally fertile 
region. 
So much to the statement of the problem; 
now as to the solution. The first attempts to 
lessen the damage from storm-water in the 
Red River Valley, of which we find any record, 
, were made absut 1879 by Mr. James J. Hill, 
president of the Great Northern Railroad. 
From the earliest working of the highways, 
| the side ditches to the east and west turnpikes 

have doubtless been helpful, in some small 
degree, in lessening this evil. And some ener- 
getic owners of large farms dug private drains 
prior to this date. These were, however, from 
their small size and lack of continuity, of but 
small local benefit. At the time of the spring 
freshets, or severe summer rains, they were 
wholly inadequate to the demands made upon 
them. There were about fifteen of these Great 
Northern ditches scattered through Kittson, 
Polk, Norman and Clay counties. Their aggre- 
gate length was about forty-five miles, the 
individual ditches being from a half-mile to 
three miles in length, except one ditch in Polk 
County, which extended from Euclid, a town 
on the Great Northern, to the Grand Marais 
River, a distance of about sixteen miles. Most 
| of these ditches were three feet wide at the 
| bottom, with side slopes of one and one-half to 


But this is not half of one, and of varying depths to meet local needs. 








SHOWING HOW THE DITCHES FILL UP WITH REEDS, GRASS, AND ACCUMULATIONS OF SEDIMENT, 
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A large number of these drains extended from 
some point on the Great Northern Railroad 
westward along the section line. 

The circumstance that but four or five of the 
fifteen ditches seem to connect with any evi- 
dent outlet which would render them of much 
use for general drainage purposes, leads to the 
conclusion that their prime function was to 
secure better drainage of the storm-water away 
from the railroad grade. The fact that the 
land department of the company did this work 
would show, however, that it was believed that 
benefit would result to the adjacent land. 
Without doubt much good was done by these 
small pioneer ditches, not the least of which 
was the object lesson they furnished to the 
farmers of what service even small drains could 
be. From the working of these they could 
easily see of what incomparable good larger 
ditches would be, if they were of adequate size 
and were to begin somewhat to the east of the 
track and extend to a sufficient outlet. Most 
of these ditches have now become filled up— 
some by natural processes, while others have 
been filled by the hand that madethem. This 
was done to prevent further litigation on ac- 
count of-real or imagined damage done to the 
land along the line of the ditch, especially at 
its lower end, from water brought to it by the 
ditch. 

The first practical move toward a solution 
was made in July, 1886, when aconvention was 
held at Crookston to formulate a plan of action. 
It was attended by delegates from Marshall, 
Polk, Norman, Clay and Wilkin counties, and 
the proceedings were characterized by earnest 
and intelligent discussion and wise action. It 
was decided that an accurate topographical 
survey was first needed, and ten thousand dol- 
lars were raised at once to meet the expense of 
such a survey. Mr. J. T. Fanning, the well- 
known hydraulic engineer of Minneapolis, was 
consulting engineer, and Mr. C. C. Elliott was 
given immediate charge of the field work. The 
survey was completed and an exhaustive report 
submitted which established the feasibility of 
the plan and defined what ditches were needed, 
and indicated, in general, their location. It 
called for about 275 miles of main ditch, 
costing about $750,000. Efforts were made 
with the Legislatures of I887, 1889 and 1891 
to secure an appropriation for this work, but 
they were unsuccessful. In 1893, the Legis- 
lature passed a bill creating the Red River 
Drainage Commission and made an appropri- 
ation of $100,000 with which to begin the 
work. Mr. EzraG. Valentine of Breckenridge 
was made chairman of the commission, and 
Mr. O. H. Hoffman of Minneapolis was, after 
the first year, given engineering charge of the 
work. Up to date, about 125 miles of ditch 
have been dug, costing about a quarter of a 
million dollars. The Great Northern Railroad 
contributes $25,000 of this, the remainder hav- 
ing been raised by State appropriation. 

From observations made last June by the 
writer, it was shown that one of these average 
ditches at flood-tide passes 320,000 gallons per 
minute. At this rate the water falling upon a 
square mile of surface soil during an ordinary 
all-day rain will be carried away by the ditch 
in less than an hour. Some of these ditches 
run dry during the latter part of the summer, 
while others carry a good stage of water 
throughout the year. They are the joint prop- 
erty of the State and the counties in which 
they are located, and must be kept in repair by 
the county. To providea mild supervision and 
to look after small repairs, the evident need of 
which soon developed, the last Legislature, by 
an act, created the State Drainage Commission 
and charged it with this responsibility. Gov- 
ernor Clough appointed the following named 





gentlemen as members 





of the commission: E. 
D. Childs of Crooks- 
ton, George R. Roberts 
of Stephen, and Wm. 
R. Hoag, professor of 
civil engineering at 
the State University. 
Mr. Roberts was 
elected chairman of 
the board, and Profess- 
or Hoag was named as 
the engineer. During 
the past season all 
these ditches have 
been thoroughly in- 
spected, and a report YMOoLe Fe 
concerning their con- : it 
dition and necessary m 
repairs has been trans- 
mitted toeach county. ‘ 
The recommended re- », 
pairs, in most cases, uf 
has been promptly at- sed 
tended to by the coun- Forks 
ties. The season was 
an unusual one, owing 
to excessive floods, and 
did not permit a study 
of the system under 
normal conditions. 
With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the ditches 
are enlarging and are 
even now well able to 
carry all the water 
coming to them. 

The difficulties to 
be overcome in treat- 
ing so flat and so vast 
an area as the Red 
River Valley are not i 
few and would tax the 
resources of the most 
experienced engineer. 
First, an accurate sys- 
tem of levels must be 
extended over the 
whole area involved. 
This may mean that 
the actual territory to 
be drained is not only 
the land the storm- 
water flows across, but 
also the land through 
which the ditches 
must be continued to 
reach an ultimate out- 
let. Over 3,000 miles 
of levels were run to 
secure this informa- Me 
tion relating to about 
one hundred town- 
ships in the valley. 
With these data at 
hand a contour map 
was made, a study of 
which showed the area 
to be best treated in 
about twenty-five sub- 
drainage districts, 
varying in size from 
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15,070 to 35,000 acres. 

This provided for ditches of various lengths, 
sizes and carrying capacity to suit each local 
demand. Ditch No. 16, in Norman County, 
was to be two and a half miles long and was 
estimated to cost $1,400 per mile. Ditch No. 
20, in Clay County, three miles long and some- 
what larger, would cost $2,000 per mile. Wil- 
kin County would require a ditch over thir- 
teen miles long, with an average cost of nearly 
$3,000 per mile. Sand Hill River ditch in Polk 





County would be ten miles long and would cost 
over $6,000 per mile. 

The first plans and estimates of the engineers 
have proven to be very accurate and ;trust- 
worthy as to position and required. size of 
ditches. The constructing commission has, 


however, been able to do the work about forty 
per cent cheaper than the estimated cost. The 
estimates allowed fifteen cents per cubic yard 
for all earthwork, while for the greater part of 
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the work the commission has paid but eight 
cents per cubic yard. This would make the 
completed system of main drains cost about 
seventy-five cents an acre to the land directly 
benefited. These State ditches are to be but 
main drains in the completed system, and are 
classed under three heads. First, are those 
which are for the purpose of opening channels 
which are now lost in marshes, such as Tam- 
arac and Middle rivers. Then follow those 
which are to connect coulees, or creeks having 
no outlets and producing marshes on the prai- 
ries, with the nearest available stream—such 
as the Felton ditch in Clay County. The third 
are those that shall divide the land having no 
natural means of drainage into sub-districts in 
which ample drainage can be secured by con- 
necting ditches and farm drains. 

Since strong local interest at every point 
urged its claim, the commission has been 
guided, in the difficult question of deciding 
what ditches to construct first, by the single 
desire to bring relief as speedily as possible to 
the greatest number and at a minimum final 
cost. This policy, strictly adhered to, has re- 
sulted in the completion of that part of the 
work included in the first class above, that 
class for which nature had done most to secure 
a partial drainage. The work contemplated in 
the second division is about completed, and the 
work on the third class, which includes those 
lands provided with no natural means of drain- 
age, is well begun. 

The unusual success which has attended the 
efforts of the Red River Drainage Commission 
in carrying on this public work, surrounded as 
it has been by many difficult engineering and 
legal questions, and selfish local interests, is 
largely due to that public-spirited and inde- 
fatigable worker, Mr. Ezra G. Valentine, of 
Breckenridge, chairman of the commission. 
Though serving without compensation, he has 
personally inspected, throughout its length, 
every ditch before final payment was made to 
the contractor. He has been at once the busi- 
ness manager, legal adviser and consulting en- 
gineer of the commission. The keen interest 
taken in these ditches by the chief executives 
of the State is well shown by the fact that both 
ex-Governor Nelson and Governor Clough have 
made personal visits to many of them. The 
clean, unswerving superintendence of Mr. O. 
H. Hoffman, the engineer in charge, has con- 
tributed much to the general success of the 
project. 

The scheme for the complete drainage of the 
valley contemplates that the side-ditches to all 
highways shall be so constructed that they 
shall become connecting drains to the main 
ditches. The counties have already done much 
effective work in this direction, and there are 
now in the valley hundreds of miles of splendid 
turnpike road, skirted on either side with deep, 
continuous ditches which would excite the 
wonder of a Southern-Minnesota man and de- 
light the heart of anyone, whether he desired 
to go by land or by water. 

The ultimate success of the undertaking has 
been assured from the time of the completion 
of the first ditch. With rare exceptions, own- 
ers of the land along the line of the ditch have 
aided by giving the right-of-way and in many 
ways assisting the commission. As in all en- 
terprises of a public nature, the obstructionist 
was at first met. He sought to conceal his de- 
sire to sell to the State a few acres of land for 
double its market value, under the pretense 
that the ditch would bring water to his land 
instead of freeing it of its own storm-water. 
The construction of needed ditches has thus 
been prevented or much delayed by such greed— 
called narrow-mindedness or undue caution by 
the more charitably inclined. Now that the 





benefits are unquestioned and the policy of the 
commission well known, such hinderances are 
no longer encountered. 

To further assist the counties in carrying 
out the part originally assigned to them of con- 
structing the intercepting drains, an act was 
passed by the Legislature of 1887 ‘‘to provide 
for the formation and organization of drainage 
districts for the drainage of wet and overflowed 
lands for agricultural and sanitary purposes.” 
The law was patterned after an Illinois law, 
and has proven a wise measure. There are 
several counties, in the Red River Valley, now 
working under its provisions. In the nine 
counties now interested in this work, there 
will doubtless be hundreds of miles of second- 
ary ditches dug during the coming summer. 
Some are even pushing the work of construct- 
ing a number of the main ditches, planned by 
the State, rather than wait for the State, whose 
funds for this purpose are about exhausted. 
Polk County has expended over $30,000 in this 
line of work during the past season. 

With few exceptions, an inclination of two 
and one-half to five feet per mile could be se- 
cured for these ditches without the sacrifice of 
an economical cross-section; that is, one that 
is not too shallow at the upper end of the ditch, 
nor too deep at the lower end. These slopes 
give velocities from one to two and one-half 
miles per hour, varying with the condition of 
the banks and the depth and sectional area of 
the ditch. With a velocity greater than three 
miles per hour, excessive erosion will take place 
in this loose clay subsoil. The lower half-mile 
of the Morken ditch, in Clay County, and por- 
tions of the Spring Creek and Ada ditches in 
Norman County, are showing this tendency; 
and to prevent encroachment upon adjoining 
land and the roadway built upon the waste- 
bank, it has been necessary to protect the slopes. 

With a slope less than two feet per mile, a 
still worse evil develops. The lower four miles 
of the Rabbit River ditch, in Wilkin County, 
has a slope of about one and one-half feet per 
mile. This does not create sufficient current 
to prevent an accumulation of debris coming 
to the ditch from the cultivated fields, and a 
gradual filling-up of the channel takes place. 
If the ditch is without water except at flood 
season, vegetation soon gets a foot-hold, and 
then the usefulness of the ditch is at an end. 
The Mustinka ditch in Traverse County is well 
advanced in this stage, and, until repaired, will 
furnish little relief in time of flood. With 
these few exceptions, the ditches are enlarg- 
ing gradually as it was planned they should, 
are fulfilling all expectations of the projectors, 
and are contributing their full share to in- 
creasing the wheat area and general product- 
iveness of the already famous Red River Valley. 


> 


A NEW GROWTH OF POPULATION. 


The regular spring movement of settlers into 
Minnesota, North Dakota and the Pacific Coast 
States has begun in earnest. The Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern lines are both 
active agents in promoting this new growth of 
population, the Canadian Pacific also taking a 
hand init. In the latter part of March great 
train-loads of emigrants and their belongings 
were brought from Virginia, West Virginia, 
Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas, to help till the fertile fields of Western 
Minnesota and North Dakota, the plains of 
Manitoba, and the famed garden spots which 
lie in the productive valleys of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. Hundreds of these settlers 
will locate on the lands along the Great North- 
ern line, while other hundreds will seek homes 
and competence on soil contiguous to the North- 
ern Pacific system. There will be several 











thousand of them in all. A large number of 
sturdy Dunkards has been added to the flour- 
ishing colony of German Baptists in the vicin- 
ity of Carrington, N. D., established by North- 
ern Pacific enterprise, and the same road has 
transported a very considerable number of 
Dunkards to points in Washington. These 
people are also colonized along the Great North- 
ern route in North Dakota, and in almost every 
instance they have become successful farmers 
and wealth producers. 

These large movements of new people into 
new countries are encouraging signs. While 
the work represents enterprise on the part of 
the railway companies interested, to whom the 
larger measure of praise is due, it also shows 
confidence in the permanency of existing con- 
ditions of prosperity, a confidence which will 
lead thousands of struggling Eastern and South- 
ern farmers to seek the cheaper, more produc- 
tive and less laborious lands of the younger 
and more vigorous Northwest. 


THE SACRIFICE. 


There once was a noble Lady 
With eyes that were fire and flame, 

But for the despair of her lovers 
This Lady was not to blame; 

For she had not sought the homage 
Of those who to worship came. 








She lived in an ancient city 
That lay in the path of war, 
In the days when there was no pity 
For mother or maid; when the car 
Of the conq'ror crushed to earth 
The least that his course would debar. 


And women decided her glances 
Were snares for the souls of men, 
To lure them away from the chances 
Of others; and neyer again, 
In that modish and ancient city, 
Was her name for the tongue or pen. 


But the victor came: he invested 
That city with foot and horse; 
He flaunted the flags he had wrested 
From those who had died in his course; 
There was death if the city resisted, 
There was doubt if they yielded to force 


The bosom of every maiden 
Was filled with fear of the Sack; 

The mothers, they wept; and the children 
Came weeping to them; but, alack! 

The prowess of all their defendets 
Could bear not the enemy back. 


Vain offer of ransom; still vainer 

A plea for mercy to him 
Who held to each savage retainer 

By spoils that were shameful and grim— 
False e’er to the fair, he were fainer 

To foster each furious whim. 


Then up rose the noble Lady, 

Whose eyes were a fire and flame, 
And secretly out from the city 

She stole in the darkness and came, 
In allof her mentionless beauty, 

To the tent of the conq’ror. Shame? 


He looked on the noble Lady. 
The Lady she looked on him,— 
Mother of all that have made men fall 
Was the look that she looked on him; 
And his will, that was fierce to conquer, 
Grew weak, and his eyes grew dim. 


“The soldiers of all your armies— 
The city, they'll pass it by; 

And the maidens, and all the mothers, 
No longer must fear or cry; 

And the price for this far, great mercy— 
Do you hesitate? Well, ‘tis 1!” 


The fiercest of all his soldiers, 
And yet the truest, the tried,— 

He set them to guard the city wall, 
Lest any his will defied; 

And by morning light they had passed from sight, 
So the women nor feared nor cried. 


But the sacrifice—the martyr, 
Slinked in by the city gate, 
And slew herself by the sacred fire. 
Where the white-robed vestals wait; 
Nor fitter were they by the spot to stay 
Than the woman-—revered too late. 
L..A. OSBORNE, 


Fort Smith, Ark. 
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“They're 'angin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 

It was long since the Plain Crees had done 
any fighting, and they seemed to be enjoying 
the prospect of a little. In the years of piping 
quiet that had followed the advent of the Red- 
coats, they had hugged their weapons and 
thought on the past,—on the days when they 
lived by the buffalo, stole horses, traded for 
whisky, drank themselves drunk, fought the 
Blackfeet, slew, lost scalps, and were altogether 
happy,—and the martial spark died not, but 
smouldered. And now a light wind of insur- 
rection had touched it, and it had flashed sud- 
denly into flame. 

With the Wood Crees it was different. Pri- 
marily fur-hunters in the timbered north, they 
had ventured seldom onto the plains among 
their warlike brethren and the implacable 
Blackfeet, and had acquired little of their love 
of conflict. Yet, with less than half their num- 
bers, but with better arms, Big Wolf’s band 
ruled the camp and had threatened and coerced 
them into an alliance against the whites, with 
whom they had no quarrel. A month before, 
this cut-throat band, under the war chief, 
Stalking Spirit, had risen one morning at 
dawn and treacherously murdered all the white 
men in the little outpost of Singing Lake. The 
settlers in the surrounding country had flocked 
to the barracks at Fort Marais, which the 
Indians attacked. The garrison detachment 
abandoned the fort and went down the Sas- 
katchewan in a scow, the refugees came into 
the camp under the assurance of protection 
given by the Wood Crees, and now the red man 
once more roved supreme in the land of his 
fathers and his gods. 

But in making prisoners they also made a 
mistake, and the Plain Crees have since de- 
clared that, should they ever again take the 
war-trail, they will make no more captives. 

On a bright, warm afternoon in May, Big 
Wolf’s band danced the war-dance. A few of 
the prisoners lounged among the Wood Crees, 
looking on. The dancers marched in a body 
around the great circle formed by the two 
hundred tents, dancing before the lodges of 
the head men. Sometimes they squatted on 
the ground to rest, in a small circle of their 
own. 

“Not a great many of ’em, is there?’ re- 
marked Jim Vue to a little, gray-bearded man 
beside him. Jim and his string-team had hap- 
pened to be at Fort Marais when it fell. Stalk- 
ing Spirit now paraded the camp on his gray 
lead mare, her sides and flanks gay with ver- 
milion and white mud, a bunch of feathers 
floating from her foretop. Four Sky Thunder 
rode the other leader. The rest of his horses 
were distributed among the band. 

‘‘Many!’’ returned the graybeard in a tone of 
disgust. ‘‘Why, I’ve known six white men 
chase a bigger crowd clear over a cut-bank 
into a canyon, in old days. There’s more than 
enough Wood Indians to herd ’em all into in- 
ferno with a rush, if they only had the sand.”’ 
He wasan old servant of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, named Lampson. Big Wolf’s band 
had attached his horses, also, and he felt sore. 


THE FALL OF STALKING SPIRIT. 


By William Bleasdell Cameron. 
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Jim Vue mused for a moment, with his dark 
eyes on the grass. 

“Say! there’s a great proposition,” he said, 
at length, in a lowtone. “Suppose we try to 
work a scheme? I’d like to have a handina 
little game o’ that sort myself. There’s been 
too much of a sameness in this camp tosuit me, 
durin’ the two weeks I’ve been in it; a little, 
just a little riffle would do a feller good—wake 
him up, an’ start his blood movin’ again. Now, 
see here: We'll take Bellwood, the clerk,—he 
knows enough to keep a grip on his tongue,— 
an’ Fitz an’ one or two others, maybe—ask ’em 
to sit in, an’ we’ll work a scheme; yes, we’ll 
work a scheme. What d’ y’u say, uncle?’’ he 
concluded, turning upon the old man eyes 
lighted with the sparkle of daring and pleas- 
urable anticipation, and with a smile at the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Why, I’m with you,”’ responded old Lamp- 
son, heartily. ‘‘But we’ve got to be cautious. 
We can’t be too cautious,” he repeated. “If 
Big Wolf’s crowd got just an echo of this, we 
might say by-bye to our locks; they would 
never grow any more. Not that I have many 
to lose, but such as they are——”’ He laughed a 
little asthmatic laugh, stroking his thin beard 
tenderly. ‘‘It’ll take time, though,” he added. 
“A week, anyway.”’ 

Stalking Spirit arose. He had been sitting 
on his feet at the head of the circle, digging in 
the turf with his long, keen hunting-knife, 
and watching the captives. He threw his rifle 
over his arm, and strode rapidly up and down 
opposite them. 

‘When I commenced this thing yonder,’’ he 
began in that soft, ringing voice which always 
made his hearers think of the panther, ‘‘I made 
a vow that I would never look upon a white 
man except to kill him. Now I look about me 
in the camp and see white faces everywhere. 
They begin to group together and talk, and the 
first thing we know one will get away and bring 
trouble upon us. It’s not the half-breeds I 
mean; they’re our friends, our relations. It’s 
these white people I’m talking about!”’ 

He leaned forward, and indicated Jim Vue 
and the others with a sweep of hisarm. The 
eyes of the young bucks grew bright and omi- 
nous-looking as he spoke. Some who had left 
their guns stole off to their lodges and returned 
with them. Several half-breeds sat among the 
whites. They edged silently away until not 
one was within two paces. Tall Pine, a war- 
rior of Big Wolf’s band, slipped around and 
stretched himself on the grass behind the 
clerk, who had helped him when he had been 
starving in the winter. He grasped Bellwood’s 
hand and pressed it. 

‘My brother!’ he said softly, in the Cree 
tongue, smiling. 

Bellwood was touched. It meant that he, 
Tall Pine, at least, would defend him while 
breath remained in his stiff, worn old body. 

“T pity every white man that has been saved,”’ 
said the old head chief, Big Wolf, tremulously, 
rising and holding forth his hands toward the 
prisoners. ‘Instead of speaking bad, you should 
give back some of their things. They are half 





naked. Let your hearts be soft toward them.”’ 
Bald Head approached, and, pointing a scorn- 


| ful finger at the war chief, spoke in mocking 





tones: 

‘“‘Why do you still look upon white faces and 
waste time in talk when you say you madea 
vow? You do bad, and then it beats you to go 
on with what you began!’ 

Stalking Spirit sprang to his feet. ‘‘You 
will see today if it beats me!’’ he shouted 
angrily, pumping a cartridge into his Win- 
chester. Tall Pine and a Wood Cree leaped at 
the muzzle of the menacing rifle and stayed it 
above their heads. Another Wood Cree leveled 
his gun on the war chief from behind. With 
one hand Tall Pine reached over and plucked 
the knife from Stalking Spirit’s own belt. He 
held the point before the leader’s heart, and, 
with head thrown forward, fixed him witha 
gleaming eye. The head soldier quailed under 
that deadly glance. His arms began to tremble. 
Little Wicked jumped up behind the war 
chief. He stealthily put his hand forward and 
snatched the knife through Tall Pine’s fingers. 
Then he stood with the naked blade pointed 
from him, flashing in the sun, and spoke 
quickly: 

“This is not the way to do. It will make 
trouble between us. We want to be all friends.”’ 

The way of retreat had been opened for Stalk- 
ing Spirit, and he availed himself of it eagerly, 
thankfully. 


“Aha! Tapwa!” he assented, grounding his 
rifle. ‘I was angry. The old man made me 
mad. It is over; it is nothing.”’ 


He sat again. But his knees continued to 
shake as with a palsy. He did not dance more, 
and the drum that afternoon soon ceased to 
beat. 

Jim Vue sauntered off whistling, with his 
hands in his pockets. The prisoners were 
allowed to walk unattended about the camp 
during the day, but were warned that the 
escape of one meant death to the others. An 
hour later a select council of four was in ses- 
sion on the confines of the camp. It sat under 
the broad canopy of heaven and far enough 
from the nearest lodge to be safely out of ear- 
shot of any of the dusky inmates. Jim was 
unfolding his proposition, while the others 
craned forward with eyes and ears intent. 

‘‘Easy as eatin’ breakfast,’’ he was saying— 
“which I just forgot, for a minute, ain’t always 
the easiest thing, here. But take Big Wolf’s 
outfit when they’re dancin’. They’re allina 
bunch, like a band o’ sheep, then; nobody to 
home ’cept the women an’ fenus. We set the 
Wood Crees on, One Hand, the chief, to lead. 
Each has his man picked, an’ they’re standin’ 
around, same’s ordinary, with the Plain Crees 


sittin’ in alittle coilon the ground. Allofa 
sudden One Hand holds up his stump—zzhoof! 
a volley—an’ where’s your Plain Crees? Ain’t 


they devilish enough to deserve it?” he went 
on in a sort of a whine, like a maddened hound 
ready to spring at the throat of a tormentor. 
‘Have we been safe any time? Are we safe 
now, any minute? I reckon not, if there’s no 
objection. See this afternoon!”’ 

“God’s truth!” exclaimed Bellwood. ‘‘Hang- 
ing ’ud be too good for them, after the way 
they took those poor fellows unawares at the 
Lake. Give ’em a hot, swift dose of their own 
pills, I say!” 

‘“Nobody’ll dispute your argument on the 
safety question, Jim,’’ put in Fitzmorris. 
‘‘Why, I can see that they hate the very sight 
of me, every time I stroll through the 
camp.”’ 

‘Then it’s settled. Only, as our uncle, here, 
says, we must be careful; we can’t be too care- 
ful. If the Plain Crees got just a breath— 
well, I guess it ain’t necessary to go into par- 
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“Soft Hair bent over her dead father, weeping silently. ‘Poor old beggar!’ said Jim aympathetically.” 


ticulars with you fellers,’’ concluded Jim; and 
the session ended. 

The next afternoon Jim Vue, with Lampson 
as interpreter, held confidential speech with 
One Hand. The chief’s daughter, Soft Hair, 
listened, like Desdemona to Othello, while Jim 
unfolded his plans. At length he paused and 
looked earnestly at the chief, who, after some 
deliberation, replied: 

‘Your words are very pleasant in my ears, O 
my brother and friend! It was not our wish to 
lift our arms against the white man. These 
murderers forced our young men to it—and see 
how they treat us now! They take our horses, 
as they have taken yours, and kill our cattle. 
With bragging they rule the camp. They are 


not braver—no, not so brave as our own young | 


men; but these are like whipped dogs. Yet 
wait; we shall see if they are able to do as they 
have. Meanwhile—peace.”’ 

Never had Soft Hair seen anyone like this 
dark Westerner—with his daring and experi- 
ences, his light-heartedness. His words, she 
thought, sounded like the sighing of summer 
winds; his swift, bright glances seemed as the 
odor of the pines. She was bound to him as 
with thongs of deer-skin; she would do any- 
thing in her power to please Not Afraid, the 
white man. Jim was not especially fond of 
her; for, how could he so soon forget? No mat- 
ter. Perhaps Minnishooshay had herself for- 
gotten, ere this. At all events, he liked Soft 
Hair well enough, and, like any other true son 
of the ample West, he was never entirely happy 
unless he had “‘a girl.” 

Here was Soft Hair’s chance. He did not 
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give her all his heart. She would further his 
plans, the plans he urged upon her father. 
Then he would know how she loved him, and 
she would make him love her and her alone. 
Yet, if he were killed in the fight probably to 
follow? Better that, than that he should leave 
her for another; but she would not think of it. 

An uneventful fortnight passed. Jim was 
disgusted. He declared that in another ten 
such days he should die of sheer inaction. The 
Wood Crees had not been brought to the stick- 
ing-point; they apparently lacked courage. 
‘‘Wait!”’ was all the reply he was able to wrest 
from One Hand, when he complained with bit- 
terness to him of the delay. 

Then, most unexpectedly, occurred an inci- 
dent which set the ball going rapidly. The 
hitch had been here: Stalking Spirit had 
divined that a rupture was imminent between 
his followers and their brethren of the Wood,— 
that these harbored a feeling of resentment at 
the high-handed way in which his men had 
been carrying affairs. Consequently, he had 
hastened to adopt a conciliatory attitude, and 
had been doing all he could to engender senti- 
ments more fraternal between the factions. In 
this he was in a measure successful; he had 
stayed, from day to day, the hour of retribution. 

Ohskatask was an Indian of Big Wolf’s band. 
One morning, when the camp lay some miles 
from Fort Marais, a number of the Plain Crees 
went to fetch some flour and bacon which had 
been left there by the garrison. Gladieu, the 
half-breed, had a wife from among the Wood 
Crees. He sat on the ground before his tent in 
the Wood Cree camp, holding by a line a fine 





roan mare, when Ohskatask walked up to him. 

“Lend me your mare,”’ said the Indian; ‘‘I 
wish to go to the fort.”’ 

The half-breed knew that if he lent her she 
would not be returned. 

‘*Borrow from your own people, Ohskatask,”’ 
he answered. “I have use for my horse.”’ 

**Muchastim!” muttered the Indian, jamming 
the muzzle of his rifle into the half-breed’s eye; 
and snatching the line out of his hand, he 
jumped on the mare and rode off. 

Stalking Spirit witnessed this. In his new 
role of peacemaker, he went after his unruly 
follower, calling upon him to stop. Ohskatask 
faced about, and the two Indians,—the one 
sullen, defiant; the other wrathful, threaten- 
ing.—with fingers on the locks of their guns, 
lowered on one another for a moment from be- 
neath their war-bonnets. 

‘*Fool!” hissed Stalking Spirit. ‘‘Do you wish 
to bring us into war with these weak-kneed 
Wood Indians? Give up the mare. We are 
not strong enough to hold our power if they 
once will fight.’’ 

‘I only borrowed her,’ said the other, dog- 
gedly. ‘‘He can have her when I get back.” 

“T have not been slow to kill a man that 
vexes or opposes me,”’ said the war chief, scorn- 
fully. ‘Give up the mare, Aeesquayon!” 

“T will return her—after,’’ reiterated Ohs- 
katask. He wheeled suddenly and, with an 
eye back over his shoulder, beat his heels 
against his horse’s ribs and clattered away 
toward the fort. 

“A bad fool,” said Stalking Spirit to the 
Wood Crees. “I can do nothing, unless I killed 
him, and that I had rather not.’’ Hereturned 
to his own side of the camp. Ohskatask had 
his friends in Big Wolf’s band, and this may 
not have been without its influence on the war 
chief’s disposition. 

Five minutes later, oneof One Hand’s young 
men rode swiftly away in the direction taken 
by the Plain Cree. He was tall and well-formed, 
and his features were regular—almost hand- 
some, though delicate, under the thick coating 
of scarlet and yellow paint. Immediately after, 
One Hand himself came around among his 
people. He entered each lodge and said quietly 
to the inmates: 

‘Keep inside and have your guns ready. The 
young man is gone to the fort. He will bring 
the mare if he has to shoot Ohskatask. If he 
kills him he will return fast, and when he en- 
ters the camp he will cry ‘Nipahow!’ It will 
be the war-cry. Rush from your tents and 
drive straight at the lodges of the Plain Crees. 
Shoot them as they run out; crowd them into 
the river!’’ 

Jim Vue satin one of the tents, hugging a 
rifle loaned by an old Wood Indian. Beside 
him knelt the clerk with another gun, bor- 
rowed from a friendly half-breed who had two. 
Bellwood’s knees were shaking. Jim pulled at 
a cigarette, and but for a slight smile and the 
sparkle of his black eyes, he appeared as usual. 

‘Blamed if this don’t look pretty good!’’ he 
observed pleasantly, to Bellwood. ‘It’s the 
first time I’ve felt to home since I hit this 
doggoned camp. I’d like to see the curtain 
raise, though; I’m scared the thing’ll fall 
through yet,—I’m ’fraid it’ll fall through. 
Hanged if my cigarette ain’t went out, talkin’ 
like a Chinaman; got a light? Thanks. I 
wouldn't mind startin’ it myself; but, then, 
y’u can’t never depend onanInjun. Don’t the 
Kitche Musinagun say: ‘Put not your trust in 
Injuns?’ ‘Princes,’ is it? Well, it’s some time 
since I’ye went to Sunday-school. Now, if it 
had been princesses, y’u might hev wrote me 
down a Agnes—? ‘tic;’ yes, ‘Agnes’’s shorter; 
it’s a good name, an’ she’s allright. I knowa 
princess—but that’s neither here nor there; at 
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least, she’s there, not here. Well, say I popped 
the first gun. Like as not them Wood Injuns’d 
all funk, an’ how’d that look for me?—whole 


darned Plain Cree outfit to fight alone? Same’s | 


I heard ol’ Judge Gumpus over to Boise, oncet,° 


when the two opposin’ ’torneys got to scrappin’ 
in court. ‘Gentlemen,’ says he, quite polite, 
’*the Ter-ri-to-ry ain’t payin’ you for prosecutin’ 
each other or defendin’ yourselves. You’re 
losin’ your time.’ That’s what I’d be doin’, 
losin’ my time,—prosecutin’ or defendin’.”’ 

“You might count on me for one, Jim,” 
chattered Bellwood; ‘“‘but don’t do it. We 
can’t afford to take such risks. Hang this 
waiting, anyhow! Once in the whirl, I’d be 
all right, but I’m all of a sh——” 

A rattle of approaching hoofs interrupted. 
Jim and Bellwood peered eagerly out through 
holes in the deer-skin lodge. One Hand’s young 
man was coming at a racing gallop, and behind, 
at the end of her line, pounded the roan 
mare. 

Not an Indian was to be seen about the camp. 
The Plain Crees must have been suspicious. 
The silence was pregnant. Bellwood’s heart 
thumped slow and laboriously as he watched 
the lips of the young warrior coming, with the 
awful issues of life and death, like an oracle, 
behind them. But they were tightly sealed, 
and his face was immobile; it betrayed noth- 
ing. Onward he swung, straight in and to the 
center of the camp. Suddenly the lips parted 
wide—— 

** Nipahow!” 

“T have killed him!” It was the battle-cry. 
A wave of naked, painted bodies rolled from 
the smoke-browned teepes and, with a mighty 
surge of sound from three hundred brown, 
thewy throats, swept at the lodges of the Plain 
Crees. Instantly Stalking Spirit and his men 
appeared. A roar—a cloud of smoke, and a 
score fell at the doors of their tents. But the 
Plain Crees soon recovered. They had not been 
brought up fighting for nothing. They were 
not to be beaten in a minute. At their answer- 
ing volley, Chief One Hand and five of his best 
men dropped. Terror fell upon the Wood Crees; 
they wavered. Immediately the wild, high 
voice of Stalking Spirit could be heard above 
the din, calling his war-cry,—‘‘ Eyah-haw-hoy! 
Eyah-haw-hoy!”’ 

‘* ‘See nothing, say nothing; saw wood with 
a hammer,’’’ quoted Jim Vue, imperturably, 
eying the scene. ‘‘There’s only two ways for 
this thing to go,’’ he commented in a confi- 
dential tone to Bellwood. ‘‘One means sure 
death to us; perhaps the other does, too, but 
it’s our only show. See these fellers!—plumb 
whipped already, because they’ve lost their 
chief. Stalking Spirit an’ his six-hoss team o’ 
Plain Injuns ’ll eat ’em up in a minute, if they 
don’t get somebody to lead ’em. Perhaps they 
won’t fight anyway!” 

Suddenly he tossed his hat in the air and 
burst into along, ringing laugh that seemed 
something devilish, while the bullets of the 
now Offensive Plain band whistled past him. 

‘‘Hurrah!” he shouted. ‘Chief for an hour! 
Hurrah!—‘ Nipahow!’” 

The dismayed Wood Crees looked at him in 
amazement. Had this white prisoner gone 
crazy? They forgot to be frightened, forgot to 
run away. The Plain Crees, too, paused, as- 
tonished. Stalking Spirit, murderer, most su- 
perstitious of men, trembled with a scared, 
yellow face. It was an ill omen, this crazy 
man. He had never seen anything just like 
this. He had fought the Blackfeet many times, 
but they were never led by a madman. 

‘“* Weetigoos!” he muttered, as an incantation 
against the wicked spell. 

‘* Nipahow!” yelled Jim Vue again; and, again 
glauhing loudly, he rushed full at Stalking 





| 








Spirit, with a drawn knife playing in the sun- 
light above his black, glossy hair. 

The war chief turned and—fled! 

And now the Wood Crees took heart. They 
laughed, too, with this madman, and followed 
close at his heels. They conld not get near 
enough to him. What a good joke it was, this 
man fighting for them, from whom the Plain 
Crees sped as from a pestilence! All they had 
to do was tochase them. And chase them they 
did, with a will. Over the brow of the bank, 
where the river curved far below, they flew; 
and the Wood Crees followed, always pressing 
round their dear madman. The squaws, too, 
fled with their little ones to rejoin their lords, 
when they had recovered somewhat from the 
baleful magic. 

But if Jim was a madman, he at least knew 
how to shoot. The war chief was flying over 
the rise of a knoll, half-way down the bank. 
Jim dropped on a knee—a puff of smoke, and 
Stalking Spirit lay sprawled upon the knoll. 

The Plain Crees were routed utterly, and the 
Wood Indians, headed by Jim Vue and Bell- 
wood, with triumphal songs returned to camp 
amid great rejoicing. 

Soft Hair bent over her dead father, weeping 
silently. 

‘Poor old beggar!’’ said Jim, sympathetically: 
“*There was no one like ‘im, 'Oss or Foot, 

Or any o’ the Guns I knew; 

An’ because it was so, why, o’ course 'e went an’ died, 

W’ich is just what the best men do.’ 

‘‘Where’s ‘ Nipahow,’ I wonder?” 

Soft Hair looked up, ashespoke. She under- 
stood. Vermilion and yellow ochre covered her 
face, except where the tears had made little 
courses down it, through which showed her 
smooth, tawny skin. 

“Tt was me that killed Ohskatask,”’ she said, 
simply. ‘‘I did it for you.” 

Jim shot a delighted glance at her—alas! 
for Minnishooshay. 

“Well, now! Ain’t she a Jo-dandy! Ain’t 
she a Jim-beaut!’’ he exclaimed, with effusive 
admiration. Then he leaned over, caught her 
hand, and touched it with his lips; and when 
in time he left the Cree camp, Soft Hair went 
with him. 

Thus it came about that when the troops 
under General Odds at length arrived at Fort 
Marais there were no Indians to engage, for 
Jim Vue and Bellwood and the old man led the 
Wood Crees into the general’s camp under a 
flag of truce. Best of all, they brought with 
them the arch-rebel, the man who had begun 
the massacre at Singing Lake and had, with 
his own hand, slain two of the white men; the 
man the Government wanted above all others— 
Stalking Spirit, who had recovered from the 
wound given him by Jim. The night of the 
surrender, he made an abortive attempt to kill 
himself. He stuck a knife between his ribs, 
just missing the heart and cutting a lobe of 
lung so that a piece protruded. The surgeon 
put it back, and once more he recovered—to die, 
five months later, ingloriously upon the scaffold. 

I ought to have said below the scaffold. 
This was the fall of Stalking Spirit. It was 
ten feet high and ended abruptly a foot from 
the ground. It seemed almost superfluous to 
empanel a coroner’s jury in such a case, but 
there was one, and Bellwood was on it. 

* 


THE DAWN OF DAY. 


Oh, the beauty of the dawning! 
See the sky its wealth unfold; 
Opal, amethyst and ruby, 
Set in frames of shining gold. 
’Tis its welcome to the sunshine, 
Which shall bless the waiting earth, 
*Tis an emblem of the glory 
When the heavenly day bas birth. 
NinetTre M. LOWATER. 





Rock Elm, Wis. 





UNKNOWN. 





When winter days had vanished: quite, and spring had 
come at last, 

When babbling brooks with merry glee had sung, and 
hurried past, 

When the lilac and the locust cast afar their sweet 
perfume, 

Sat a white-haired woman dreaming in a lonely little 
room, 


Other mothers carried blossoms to the spot they called 
their own, 

Where the green grass and the daisies over sacred dust 
had grown, 

Carried them in sweet remembrance 
spirits fled, 

Heaped them high above the couches of a nation’s 
honored dead; 


of the noble 


But she knew not where they laid him, when the 
battle’s din was o’er, 

Whether kind hands brushed the curls back she had 
kissed so oft before; 

Whether prayer for him was offered at the throne of 
heaven's grace 

As they placed his war-scarred body in its final rest- 
ing place. 


So she sat alone and dreaming, in the silent little 
room, 

While the lilac and the locust cast afar their sweet 
perfume; 

And the pictured lad of twenty seemed a living lad 
once more, 

For she dreamed that wars had ceased, and that battles 
now were o'er. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 





SONG. 


We dreamed together of the day 
That should have come so soon 

We placed it for the morning's ray, 
And now,—well, now ‘tis noon; 

And love, pale, like a midday moon, 
Seems far above the sky, 

While in the grove the sweetest tune 
Is stilled for you and I. 


I walked alone, where wandered we, 
Along the woodland lane, 

And sat beneath the lettered tree, 
But sought the words in vain. 

I shall not walk those woods again, 
For every rustling bough 

Was whispering of all the pain 
That lived from then till now. 


From lonely wonderings I turned 
To view the scene, once more, 

Where Love's own love so purely burned, 
Nor dimmed, but fate forswore. 

1 never may that past restore, 
Though still lamenting you;— 

*Twould gild for me some distant shore, 
Were you regretful, too. 


L. A. OSBORNE. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 





+ 


RONDEL.—THAT SUMMER DAY. 





That summer day so long ago, 
We sat and talked, we two and they; 
And watched the shadowed river flow, 
That summer day. 


And when the evening turned to gray, 
And distant lights began to glow, 
They said farewell and went away. 


But when I saw those lovers go. 
I told you all my heart would say; 
You answered,—and we parted so. 
That summer day. 
WILLIAM Fisk Brewer. 
Bozeman, Mont. 


* 
* 


A MOUNTAIN LAKE. 








The heavens on thy mirror face look down, 
And with no flatterers’ poor conceit, or guile, 
Record’st their changing moods—the wintry frown, 
The fleecy spring, and summer's azure smile. 


The fiery sun burns o’er thy crystal breast, 
The stars search for thee when the night draws nigh; 
Here peace droops wing, and here I fain would rest, 
Content, with thee, to let the world go by! 


E. IrvinG HOFFMAN, 
Bossburg, Wash, 
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Your Woolen Garments. 


Never put away for the summer a woolen 
garment of any kind that is spotted with grease 


or soiled with mud. Grease is astonishingly at- | 


tractive to moths, and all the unbrushed clothes 
‘‘age”’ rapidly. 
and a delicate mixture of ether, ammonia and 
castile soap for colored ones, may be advised. 


How to Clean Carpets. 

To two gallons of cold water add two table- 
spoonfuls of household ammonia. Wipe the 
carpet all over with a wet cloth dipped in the 
water and wrung quite dry. Sweep the carpet 
thoroughly before washing. To prevent dust 
rising, take old newspapers, wet them, tear up 
in small pieces, and strew over the carpet. To 
freshen straw mattings, wipe them with acloth 
wet in salt water. 


How to Pack Trunks. 

Packing to avoid creases is an art, but one 
that can be acquired. Folding garments to fit 
the trunk in which they are to be stored, and 
laying a sheet of thin paper between the folds, 
will do much. Packing so tightly that the 
clothes can not shift about, even under the 
baggageman’s handling, will do more. The in- 
discriminate folds that come of a vigorous 
shaking up will do more harm than any amount 
of pressure put upon those laid with care. 








Character in Hair. 

Dark-brown locks are always loyal. 

Women with rich, dark-red hair are amiable 
and sweet. 

Women with pale blonde hair of the colorless, 
ashy kind, are impulsive and loving. 

Black hair denotes a high-strung, tewpestu- 
ous nature, full of sentiment. 

Women with fine, light-red hair can do any- 
thing well that they attempt, but are inclined 
to be nervous and sensitive. 

Women with fine brown hair, with a tinge of 
gold in it, usually have fits of despondency, but 
cheerfulness predominates in such a tempera- 
ment. 


President Lincoln Kissed Her. 

It was by request of a young girl whom he 
had never seen that Abraham Lincoln raised 
and sported his first beard. While traveling 
from Springfield to Washington City in 1861, 
he made a series of speeches. At Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, he prefaced his remarks politically by 
saying that a year previously he had received a 
letter from a girl in that place asking him to 
let his whiskers grow. 

“And if that young lady is present in this 
hall,”’ added the President, ‘‘I would like to 
ask her if she will come up to the platform and 
tell me what she thinks of the result, for I 
have followed her advice.” 

Amid the enthusiastic cheers and acclama- 
tion of the vast audience, a pretty girl glided 
coyly up to the platform and was soundly kissed 
by the kindest President of them all 


Woman and Her Watch. 
It has passed into a proverb among jewelers 
and critics that women’s watches are always 
out of order. They are not wound regularly. 


They are dropped on the floor from slippery 
watch-pockets. They are subjected to all sorts 


Ammonia for al)-black goods, | 


of rough usage, including almost daily excur- 

sions from beneath the pillow to the middle of 

the bedroom floor. But even men do not al- 
| ways give their time-pieces the best care. To 
put a watch on a stand at night after wearing 
| it next the body all day is to at once lower the 
temperature probably fifty percent. The same 
temperature should be preserved if possible at 
all times, likewise the same position. Winding 
| should always be performed in the morning, by 
which means the strongest tension on the 
| spring is preserved during the period most li- 
| able to rough usage. 


A Songstress of the Far West. 

If this magazine could present portraits of 
| all the men and women whose talents have 
won them fame and whose homes are in the 
Great Northwest, among them would be found 
| many whose names are well known throughout 
the Union. In art, in literature, and even in 
song, have these brilliant sons and daughters 
of the Northwest achieved renown. Especially 
is this true in the realms of literature. There 
is something in the vastempire which stretches 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Coast 
that seems to encourage and to inspire literary 
effort, for out of it comes much of the best 
work seen in the new literature of this country. 

Among the younger artists and poets of the 
Far West is Mrs. F. W. Hankey, who is better 
known to the public as ‘‘Marie Winslow.’’ She 








MRS. F. W. HANKEY, OF SEATTLE, ONE OF 
WASHINGTON’S MANY POETS. 


is a resident of Seattle, Washington. For a 
long time she has been charming the public 
with her sweet Irish poems, one of which was 
published by us in a recent number. 
these have been set to music, and have proved 
very popular. And she is artist as well as poet, 
many of her mountain views, done in oil, hav- 
ing won very favorable mention from compe- 
tent critics. Mrs. Hankey—whose portrait is 
given in this issue—possesses a striking person- 
ality and is much admired in social as well as 
in literary circles. She is gifted with a fine 
Irish wit, is a brilliant conversationalist, and 
inherits through her mother’s family the fair 
complexion, golden hair and dark eyes which 
distinguish the Castilian type of beauty. 


Furnishing the Home. 





Some of | are many men today in this broad land who are 


There is no idea more wantonly erroneous | 
than that it requires a liberal expenditure of | 


money to have a comfortable and artistic home, 
writes Edward W. Bok in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The very essence of elegance lies in 
simplicity. It is not art to make a parlor the 
duplicate of an exhibition room ina furniture 
store. That simply calls for an outlay of money 
and a failure to exercise taste. There is no tone 
to such a room—no air of repose, no comfort, 
| no individuality. It speaks for what it is: an 


| nothing else. 


exhibition. True art in furnishing is found in 
allowing a home to slowly develop under the 
tastes of those who live in it—the adoption of 
an idea here, another thére. The development 
of taste requires time and cultivation. No 
house worth living in can be complete at one 
time. A home of comfort unfolds itself, so to 
speak, and unfolds slowly. True improvement 
comes in this way, and only in this way. 
Young married people cannot bear this fact in 
mind too strongly when furnishing their homes. 


The Pest of the Canary, 


Canary birds are often tormented with little 
pests that are hard to detect. The insects that 
make themselves most objectionable are little 
red mites. They come out to worry him at 
night, and leave him irritated all over, while 
they retreat to the cracks of the cage in the 
day-time. The insect powder does no good, be- 
cause it is not long enough on the skin to kill 
them if they were there, which is doubtful; for 
they are nocturnal. 

Still, you may powder him well, especially 
under his wings, with pyrethrum powder; then 
wrap him in a handkerchief and hold him for a 
quarter of an hour until the powder has time 
to work. Then give him a clean new cage and 
have the old one either dipped in boiling water 
for several minutes or baked in the oven. Noth- 
ing short of this will destroy the horrors. To 
know if they cause the irritation, cover the 
cage at night with a white cloth, and-if there 
are any about you will see them, like little red 
specks, in the morning. 





Plain Truth from a Man. 


My goodness, what a howl would be made by 
the lords of creation if the women-folks should 
spend money just like the men! What would 
we say if a woman should spend a dollar every 
once and a while to wet the whistles of her 
feminine friends, or a half for four cigars, or 
ten cents to have her shoes blacked, or fifty 
cents a week for chewing tobacco, or for losing 
four times as much in a friendly game of draw, 
or twenty times as much for a wine dinner for 
four, or a dollar a night for billiards and lots of 
other things which I sha’n’t tell of. 

Where you find one spendthrift woman you 
will find ten thousand men. Generally speak- 
ing, our better halves count the cost of every 
penny expended, and I’ll be blessed if it doesn’t 
tickle me dreadfully every time I learn of a wo- 
man squandering a dollar most foolishly. It is 
so like the men todoso. One thing I do know 
for a dead moral certainty, and it is this: there 


rich because of the frugality and careful econ- 
omy of their wives in days long gone by— Anoka 
( Minn.) Union. 


The Girl in Business. 

You may meet your employer socially, writes 
Ruth Ashmore in an article on ‘‘The Business 
Girl and Her Employer,” in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, but during the hours that you are in 
the office you are employed by him, and you 
have no right to claim, and he has no right to 
ask, any social recognition. You can always be 
polite; you need not be hard-hearted, and there 
can be, without harm, an exchange of pleasant 
words. But during business hours there is wis- 
dom in attending to your business and doing 
Your self-respect should not al- 
low you to be free in your manner with the dif- 
ferent clerks who are your companions, and you 
should be wise enough not to have a confidant 
in the office. 

No matter who your employer is, you cannot 
afford to accept luncheons, drives, flowers or 
any special social recognition from him. I do 
not mean that all men are bad. Again, I 
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thank God there are thousands of good men, 
but masculine human nature is weak, and when 
things have gone wrong at home there is an im- 
mense satisfaction to the average man in get- 
ting a sweet sympathy, which he probably does 
not deserve, from a pretty, charming girl who 
believes in him. But you are hired to work, not 
to cater to the emotions of your employer, and 
when you are doing your work faithfully you 
are doing all that you are paid for. 


Discard the Pillow. 


In an article on ‘‘Physical Culture for Girls’’ 
in the Woman’s Home Companion, Katharine E. 
Junkermann recommends exercises to attain a 
correct position of the shoulders and a stately 
way of carrying the head, adding this word of 
warning against the seductions of the pillow. 

“The dear, soft, cozy pillow, whose soothing 
influence you miss, éven when sound asleep, if 
it slips away from you, ought to be permanently 
put away. It presses and pushes and insinu- 
ates itself, like the bewitching but evil-design- 
ing thing that it is, into all the cracks and 
crannies of one’s make-up. While it seems to 
breathe out beautiful dreams, it is really be- 
guiling your attention while it pushes your 
ears out of place. It is making wrinkles in your 
neck and deepening the hollows over the chest 
by forcing the head forward and the chest in. 
The same thing happening every night will 
eventually rob all the beauty the neck may 
have, and nullify the good of the exercise. 

“So one must either sacrifice one’s neck or 
the pillow. It is true that the first time you 
try doing without it you feel as if you were at 
an inquisition and taking an active part in the 
proceedings. But perseverance here, as else- 
where, will accomplish wonders.”’ 


His Objections to Women. 

A writer in an English paper explains the 
wherefore of his aversion to the feminine sex in 
the following reasons. I hate woman: 

Because she stabs me in the eye with her par- 
asol, offers no apology, and looks as if I did it. 

Because she pushes fora place in the trains 
and omnibuses, and, being in, never makes 
room for any other person. 

Because she climbs to the tops of omnibuses, 
to descend from which demands grace and de- 
cency. 


omnibus stop is to prod the driver, if she can- 
not reach the conductor. 

Because she mislays her bag, loses her hand- 
kerchief, and carries her purse in her hand. 

Because she recites, plays violins, and rides 
bicycles. 

Because she walks three in a row upon the 
pavement, and expects every one else to make 
way for her. 

Because she is “‘fluent, but not lucid,’ and 
more concerned about the number of her facts 
than the truth of them. 


Because, in nine cases out of ten, she can | 


neither sew, nor read aloud, nor make tea. 

Because she is always writing letters and 
wanting me and others to answer them. 

Because she is the slave of fashion; and that 
not only in clothes but in art, music, manners, 
religion, flowers, jewelry, language, and furni- 
ture. 

Because she does not value anything simply 
because it is ‘‘good”’ (following a fashion set in 
the days before woman existed), but because it 
is ‘‘worn” or ‘‘done,’’ or even ‘‘talked about.” 


The Influence of Disposition. 
A writer in the Home Companion says: 
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| tunity they will ever have to be happy on earth. 


One will grumble and groan over the inevitable, 


| and you would think she was the only woman 


in all the world who ever had to bear trials or 
troubles; while another, just as poorly off, as 


good time of iton the whole. One is dismal, 
and the other lives in the sunshine. 

“Of course, some are born so: but that is no 
reason why they should remain so. 


It is to | 


some extent a matter of determination and | 


will, and why should you not use that strong 


will of yours that sometimes verges on the 


stubborn when it makes everybody uncomfort- 


able? Yes, why not? Grumbling at fate never | 


yet turned up a success, and the people who 
generally succeed are the cheerful ones who, 
when knocked over like a ten-pin, do not wait 
for someone to come and pick them up. 

“Did you ever notice what fretty children 


| much besieged by adverse fate, has a pretty | 


wives the husband is the sun around which 
every thought revolves. There is scarcely an 
instant in which his presence is not felt as she 
goes about her work, or even when at rest. If 
she is preparing the meals, the way John likes 
this or that, orsome remark he has made about 
some article of food is recalled to mind; if she 


| looks about her she sees his hats and coats 
hanging on the hooks, and the hats invariably 


wear the same expression John’s face wore 
when he left in the morning; a jolly, good-hu- 
mored look, if he went away pleasant; if angry, 
a gruff, defiant, attend-to-your-own-business air 
takes the place of the so lately gentle pliable 
shapes in felt, and fairly bristle with wrath 
over some trifle, but still enough to obscure the 
sun in the little world for many a weary day, 


| perchance, ere it is seemingly forgotten. 


the fretty mother brings into the world? Their | 
education on this unhappy line has begun be- | 
| fore they are born, and after the little inno- 
Because she thinks the only way to make an | 


cents arrive they have a hard time of it; for 
such mothers never have much patience, and 
their babies are crosser than other people’s be- 
cause they have touched this piece of heavenly 


‘*There is no true woman but will repay her 
husband over and over again for kind, thought- 
ful treatment. He is ready to call her childish, 
and she may seem so to him; but one thing is 
sure, a woman never forgets. All little deeds 
of love or thoughtfulness sown by his hand 
yield a certain and abundant harvest. She may 


| love her home better than any other spot on 


clay with a blighting hand and marred its | 


beauty. 

“Disobedience comes easy to 
brought up in an atmosphere of fret, while it 
is the sunny mother who has lovely children 
that make all the world not thus blest covet 
her possessions. Sweetness, like crossness, is 
catching. A sunny wife is a joy forever, while 
the woman with a continual drip of discontent 
is athorn in the flesh that will wear out the 
patience and love of the ordinary man, no mat- 
ter how much he may fuss and fume also. Wo- 
men should show men a better way to take 
life’s discipline. And as for the children who 


| are so unfortunate as to have both parents of 


this take-life-hard-disposition, they are likely 
to have a poor time of it. 


The Value of a Husband’s Kind Words. 


If husbands only knew, or if knowing only 
cared, how very much their wordsand manners 


| affect the temperature of the home world, they 


“T have sometimes thought pecple had much | 


to do with making a failure of the only oppor- | 





would never, by word or deed, leave it en- 
shrouded in gloom, argues Mrs. A. M. Marriott 
in an article entitled ‘‘Praise Your Wife,’ in 
March Woman's Home Companion. ‘To most 


the child | 





earth, yet she sometimes gets so weary of the 
daily routine of never-ending duties that fall 
to her lot that she cannot help an occasional 
feeling of envy for those who have more time 
for recreation, for going abroad, for all the lit- 
tle things dear to the heart of every woman, 
but which the stern hand of duty most effectu- 
ally debars her from enjoying. Still, for all 
that, she would not for the whole world ex- 
chan7e places, even if she could, with any other 
woman, leaving home and John—dear old John 
—as the price of her freedom from care. 

“Tf your wife has been a faithful and true 
wife to you, tell her so. Do not think it lowers 
your manliness any to let her know that she 
still has a place in your affections. She has 
toiled early and late for you and your children, 
through sickness and health, and self-denial 
has grown to be her motto. It takes but little 
from her loved ones to make her happy, so do 
not begrudge her a word of praise now and then 
as her just reward, and of far more value to her 
starving heart than gold. There are some 
things which money can never buy, and wounds 
which it cannot heal: but love levels all ob- 
stacles, overcomes all difficulties, and immeas- 
urably sweetens life.”’ 
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Where They Walk on Gold. 

We're walking on gold every day, says the 
Canyon City (Ore.) News. To prove the truth- 
fulness of this assertion we wish to state that 
Fred Simpson walked from his residence to his 
store yesterday morning and when he arrived 
there he discovered a gold nugget worth twelve 
or fifteen cents among the particles of earth 
clinging to his overshoes. He saved the gold, 
which speaks for itself. 





How He Enjoyed Himself. 

Eddy County (N. D.) has a man who ownsa 
threshing rig with which he has been thresh- 
ing nearly all winter. He failed to get his flax 
threshed during the season last fall, so he 
stacked the grain, got his engine and machine 
in position, constituted himself engineer, fire- 
man, feeder, pitcher and everything else, and 
has been enjoying himself for the past three 


weeks. While not making any big runs, he is 
getting there just the same.— New Rockford (N. 
dD. Transcript. 


One of the Fargo papers remarked recently, 
concerning the first threshing done in the Red 
River Valley, that it was in the winter of 1866, 
at McCauleyville, Clay County, Minn. Thatis 
true, and I was there and helped. I was 
stationed at the time at Fort Abercrombie. 
Laborers were scarce in those days, and the 
soldiers were called on to help, and we did it. 
Governor Briggs’ father was there, too. He 
was the commissary sergeant of Company A. 
J. S. Nelson in Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer. 

Range Riders for Cuba. 

Hon. Paul McCormick, the intrepid Indian 
tighter of Yellowstone County, Mont., tells the 
Helena /ivrald that he will equip and march 
with a troop of range-riders against the treach- 
erous Spaniards. The Herald says: 

‘**Paul McCormick, merchant, stock-grower, 
contractor, banker, is here from Billings, a 
guest at the Helena. In younger days he was 
among the noted of Montana’s Indian fighters, 
and many a hostile lost his scalp in trying to 
get Paul’s. He has his hair, all of it, today, 
though silvered by sixty years which otherwise 
are only forty. Paul is posted when he says 
that treachery and savagery did not die with 
the war-path time of the Red Man. These are 
traits of the Spaniard, as he sees them, in the 
war of perfidy and cruelty waged in Cuba and 
in the exulting cries heard at Havana when 
the Maine and her men went down. 

‘*Paul isa patriot, and he will answer among 
the first to a war-call against Spain. If there 
is need, he will lead a troop of range-riders to 
Cuban soil. He wants the chance, and, if it 
presents, he will recruit the men and be right- 
away ready to take the field. More than this, 


he will mount, arm, uniform and feed the cow- | 


boy command that follows him.”’ 


Tails of the Klondike. 

A. T. Walden, an Englishman just back from 
the Klondike, gives this good story to the 
Minneapolis Journal: 

“In December,” says Walden, ‘“‘my partner, 
French Curly, was returning down the river 








from Taiya, having just taken a party out to 
the Coast. He was traveling all alone with his 
sledge and his six Malymut dogs. Bad storms 
and accidents delayed him beyond the time for 
which he had provided provisions. For five 
days the hardy dogs tugged the sledge without 
a morsel to eat. For three days Curly didn't 
have a taste of food himself. At last, fifty 
miles from asupply point, the famished dogs 
were unable to go further. Curly himself was 
exhausted. 

‘*Now, most any other man in that condition 
would have killed one of the dogs and shared 
it between himself and the five other dogs. 
But Curly loved every one of those dogs like a 
brother. Besides, they were worth not less 
than $200 apiece. Curly pondered long, but he 
was rapidly getting too weak to think. Some- 
thing must be done, and quick, too. A brill- 
iant idea occurred to him. He built a fire. 
Then he took his sharp hunting-knife and 
quickly chopped off all the dogs’ tails. There 
was much squealing and whining, but Curly 
did not relent. It was fifty degrees below zero, 
and the stumps bled hardly at all. 

‘*The skinned tails were soon boiling in a pot 
over the fire. Curly drank the soup and re- 
gained his strength. Then he gave each dog 
one of the boiled tails. They regained their 
strength. The dogs had lost their tails but 
saved their lives, for in a swift dash they 
reached the supply point, and all were happy.”’ 


Going to the Klondike. 

Seated among their instruments in a tourist 
car, they sought no notoriety. Asked for their 
names, they said they did not wish to be 
“written up,’’ and they failed to present their 
cards. They said they were going to Dawson 
City. They said it as a Spokane man would 
say he was going to Republic. They seemed to 
think they were almost there. 

‘‘And what are you going to do when you get 
to Dawson?”’ 

‘Play in concert and dance-halls.”’ 

‘Have you an engagement?” 

‘““No, but we will get one.”’ 

And they seemed quite content. 

Some time ago, when Klondike was new and 
the space writers were working up anything 
for Klondike stories, there came a tale about 
the only fiddler in Dawson and the money he 
had made. The wealth of Bonanza, Eldorado 
and many another creek had been piled into his 
coffers in payment for the music he had drawn 
from his instrument, the only one in the camp. 
Perhaps these wanderers from Porkopolis read 
that tale and were impressed thereby. 

One can always pick a Klondiker on one of 
these trains, for he is labeled with a little red 
tag which the conductor has placed on him. 
Should a Klondiker lose his red tag, disaster 
would probably overcome him. But the red 
label is not the only distinguishing mark. 
Most of him wears clothes that he fondly im- 
agines one ought to wear in Klondike. The 
garments are so wildly and so weirdly ugly 
that they are impressive. One admires the 
courage of aman who will wear them.— Spokane 
( Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 

A Famous Killer of Wolves. 

A resident of one of the Northwestern States, 
who does a land-office business in catching 
wolves in his county for their bounty, related 
a number of interesting facts to a friend in St. 
Paul, the other day. He said: 

‘Last year I caught twenty-one litters of 
wolves, averaging seven cubs to the litter, 
making a total of 147 wolves. The present 
season I caught 146 wolves. In this 146I killed 
seven old wolves, of which six were females, 





three of them having nine cubs apiece, and one 
ten cubs. But seven is about an average litter. 
I kill about one old wolf for every twenty young 
ones I catch. While I am trying to kill the 
old wolf I kill twenty cubs and get $60, while 
for the old one I get only $3. There is no in- 
ducement to kill the old wolf, as she will bring 
no more bounty than the young ones. And 
here is the mistake. It would be better to pay 
$10 for the old one than to pay for the increase. 
Under the present law the wolves will be here 
by the thousands, and you can't help it. 

“T have hunted wolves in my home for nine 
years, and in that time I have spotted five old 
wolves whose cubs I have caught every year. 
There are many other such cases, but these I 
have watched especially. Wolf No. 1 has five 
cubs for every year, and in nine years that 
would be forty-five cubs, which would net me 
$135. This is the amount the county has paid 
for the increase of one wolf in nine years, to 
say nothing of the amount of damage done to 
chickens, turkeys, sheep and other animals by 
the old wolf. 

‘During the past nine years, on twenty-four 
miles square, I have caught 1,135 wolves, of 
which 166 were caught during the past season.”’ 


A Western Woman’s Strange Career. 


Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell, formerly assist- 
ant attorney-general of Montana, and then the 
wife of the attorney-general, was the guest of 
a St. Paul, Minn., club recently and made an 
address, telling what the women are doing in 
her State. 

Mrs. Haskell is a plain, simple, pleasant 
talker. She is a railroad and mine lawyer, a 
millionaire, and got one fee recently of $10,000. 
She has appeared before the United States Su- 
preme Court. She has prosecuted three men 
for murder in her State so successfully that 
they were hanged. In her canvass for attorney- 
general of Montana, in 1892, she made sixty 
speeches. She is interested in a gold and cop- 
per mine. She has been East selling railroad 
stock for a new railroad. 

‘*We are pushing the work in our State,”’ she 
said. ‘‘A strange thing in Montana is this. 
Take a very common, ordinary man, a genial, 
plain fellow, and elect him to the Legislature, 
and his head gets so large he cannot get 
through the hall doors. Do you have him in 
Minnesota? His head grows wonderfully. But 
we are thankful that after sixty days the swell 
goes out, and then he is a plain man again. 
Montana is a great State, and these things 
have to go. We are going to do something to 
force the issue of suffrage, and if we fail.we 
shall try something else. 

“Singular things happen out there. I was 
sent to the national convention, voted to nom- 
inate a President, and couldn’t vote for him. 
I was secretary and a member of our State 
committee, yet couldn’t vote; and in 1892 I 
was nominated for attorney-general, made the 
race, led my ticket by 7,000, was defeated, and 
couldn’t vote for myself. I carried all the cities, 
but my opponents beat me among the cowboys. 
Then I was Miss Ella Knowles, and Mr. Has- 
kell was my opponent; two years later we were 
married.”’ 


A Generous Miner’s Tip. 

Down in a basement shop on Second Avenue, 
the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer states, is a 
little barber. This barber’s name is Bruce. 
He is a well-groomed, curly-haired man, and 
is, of course, looking for good things in the way 
of trade. It might be said in advance that of 
all good things a Klondiker is the best for the 
barber. The instant a man with long hair and 
long whiskers enters the door, every artist 
jumps to his chair and tries all his powers of 
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hypnotism to lure the stranger to his own place 
of towels and razors. For who knows how 
many nuggets arein the Klondiker’s clothes, 
or how much dust in his ragged beard? 

There had been cases before of a barber 
profiting by the generosity of men who have 
come down out of the North, and Bruce was 
not one to neglect opportunities. 

So, when it happened yesterday thata young 
man, who in appearance could not possibly 
have been any other than a Klondiker, came 
into the basement barber shop, the five barbers 
who were idle threw out their hooks for the 
prize. Bruce won. The stranger walked to 
his chair, and said—he didn’t need to say it, 
but he did—that he wanted a ‘“‘hair-cut and 
shave,’?’ and wasinahurry. Brucedid the job 
of his life. Of course, everybody who patron- 
izes these face-cleaning establishments knows 
that a tip in prospect has a large effect on the 
amount of painstaking care exercised by the 
barber. From a Klondiker there is always a 
tip in sight—it might be as much as a dollar, 
who knows? Hruce was working to have that 
dollar added to his regular week’s pay. 

When the man was shorn of his Dawson 
fringe, he arose quietly, and the barber handed 
him his forty-cent check. The barber was 
trembling in expectancy, but the man turned 
to the cashier’s window. The barber’s spirits 
dropped—but, hold! the man turns. 

‘*‘What in ’ell,’’ says the barber to himself. 

“Young man, this is for you,’’ said the 
stranger, holding out his hand. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to say that the barber completed 
the circuit by extending his hand. Hefelta 
coin drop into his palm. “It’s a dollar, sure,”’ 
said the barber, mentally. He was so busy 
then, bowing the Klondiker out, that he did 
not look at his tip until the form of the stranger 
vanished around the corner. 


Then he looked, and what he saw stopped the | 


flow of blood in his veins, shut off his power of 
speech and left him standing in the center of 
the room, staring at what he held in his hand. 
It was a $2) gold-piece! Was it indeed a 
d-r-e-a-m? as the leading woman in the border 
drama would say. Nay, nay, it was in his 
hand, the gleaming piece of gold. 

Then gathered atLout him the other crafts- 
men, all asking for explanation; but the barber 
could not talk. The hair on the head of the 
Hebrew stood up straight, his two hands went 
palm upwards towards the ceiling, and he cried 
aloud, ‘‘Mein Gott, mein Gott! Why was it 
not me what get it?’’ The little fat American 
said: ‘Well, 1’ll be d——d!”’ and went back to 
his work. The others stared in blank amaze- 
ment. 

The lucky barber suddenly turned around 
three times, made a bolt for the door, and 
rushed into a near-by booze bazaar. “Gimme 
whisky, quick!’’ They were the first words he 
had uttered. He filled the glass, swallowed its 
contents hastily and looked again. Yes, the 
$20 gold-piece was still in his hand. 

‘‘Joe,’’ he said to the bartender, ‘‘keep this 
for me until New Year’seve. I am going out 
for a time.”’ 

A’Scotch-Englishman With a Past. 

‘‘When I was running a sheep ranch in 
Idaho, ten years ago, I had a herder named 
Moncrieff—a Scotch-Englishman, about thirty 
years-old or thereabouts, and a man who 


wouldn’t say a wordin a year unless some one | 


asked him a question. He was a big dark fel- 
low, and also a man of education. One day, 
when he rolled up his sleeves at a shearing, I 
noticed the word ‘Outcast’ tattooed in blue 
letters on his right forearm. He caught me 
sizing up the word, and pulled his sleeve down 
hurriedly, but without any look of humiliation. 





PROSPECTORS MAKING A PORTAGE IN THE 


I’ve since been told that Australian convicts | 


formerly had the word ‘Outcast’ tattooed on 
their arms in this way, but, even had I known 


that Moncrieff was an ex-convict from Aus- | 


tralia, it wouldn’t have mattered any, for he 
was on the level with me, the best herder I 
had, and I liked the man. 

‘‘Well, one day I was in Pocatello on busi- 
ness, when I met Moncrieff on the main street. 
| His bunch had drifted within a few miles of 
| the town, and he had taken advantage of the 


| opportunity to run into Pocatello to write and 
post a few letters. I took him around and 
bought him some gear that he needed, and we 
had afew drinks between times. Finally we 
wound up for a last drink in Jim Boardman’s 
saloon. Propped up teeterwise in a chair 
against tbe wall at the back of the saloon was 
aman asleep. When we had our drink, Board- 
man jerked his thumb in the direction of the 
sleeping man. 

**Sonk Little, on a drunk,’ said he to us, in 
a half whisper, ‘and uglier’n the devil. Better 
step out light and not wake him up.’ 

“Sonk Little was the bad man of Pocatello 
at that time. He was the proprietor of the 
leading faro layout of the town, and had a 
record for killing. I had never met him, but 
only knew him by sight. Moncrieff, my herder, 
had never heard of him, and probably didn’t 
care to hear of him. Anyhow, just as the two 
of us turned to go out, Boardman let a whisky 
bottle fall to the floor and the noise woke Little 
up. He sprang to his feet and glared around 
with bloodshot eyes like a wild man. I was 
walking out a bit ahead of Moncrieff, and so 
Little did not see me. But he saw my herder, 
and he yelled at him: 

“Come back here, ye d——d sheep stam- 
peder, and put me to sleep ag’in, now you’ve 
woke me up. Ye hear me?’ he shouted at 
Moncrieff; and when this herder of mine 
wheeled around with a queer light in his big 
| black eyes and faced the bad man, I saw trouble 
ahead and said quietly to the Englishman, 
‘Come on out of that, or that devil’ll plug you.’ 

***No, he won’t,’ said Moncrieff, quietly, to 
me. Then he faced Little again. He scanned 
the bad man’s make-up from his head to his 
heels. 

***Put you to sleep, you dirty sot?’ he drawled 
at Little. ‘It strikes me that a first-rate wak- 
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ng-up is what you need more than anything 
else, you foul-mouthed loafer. Come over to 
me, right here, at once, and turn around with 
your back to me. I’m going to kick you awake.’ 

‘Well, the gall of that proposition, addressed 
to the most dangerous man in the Territory 
of Idaho, was surely something fierce. Little 
looked at the herder with his mouth wide open, 
too amazed fora half-minute to speak. Then 
he opened up. He let out a volley of profanity 
such as I never heard equaled for ingenius 
combinations, and reached for his guns at the 
same instant. Wherever Moncrieff learned this 
Indian dodge I don’t know, but when he made 
for Little like a streak of light he did the 
thing circuitously, hopping from side to side 
and bobbing the upper half of his body up and 
down like a jumping-jack, so that Little’s bead 
on him was never exact for the fraction of a 
second, and his two bullets only bored holes in 
the front windows. Before he could fire again, 
Moncrieff had him by the throat with both 
hands and was choking the life out of him, 
when the bad man, still clutching both of his 
guns, tried vainly to let the daylight into the 
herder while in that position. Then Moncrieff 
let his sinewy hands jump suddenly down so 
that they pinned Little’s arms at his side, and 
I had no trouble then in wrenching the bad 
man’s guns from his hands. 

The tirade of frightful curses were right on 
as soon as Little’s throat was released. Then 
the thing happened that shows the fellows 
across the water to be original cusses at times, 
anyhow. That herder of mine suddenly let go 
of the bad man’s arms and planted his open 
left hand, palm downward, on Little’s fore- 
head. This done allin a flash, he grabbed the 
strong, protruding chin with his right hand. 
Then he gave a sudden wrench, there was a 
howl of pain, and Little’s jaw was broken and 
hanging loose. Moncrieff spat down the man’s 
throat, gave him a shove into the chair from 
which he had jumped a few seconds before 
with evil in his heart, and joined me at the 
front of the saloon. He went back to the sheep 
range, and two months later he was found 
frozen stiff, with five bullets in his body, most 
of them having entered him at the back. Sonk 
Little, who was afterward hanged for rustling, 
probably knew how the bullets got there.’’ 
Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 
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Lake Superior Iron Mines. 


There will be shipped from the Lake Su- 
perior iron mines during the coming season not 
less than 14,000,000 tons of ore, of which fully 
one-half will come from the Minnesota ranges. 
This prediction is made by the Duluth Herald 
after the most careful investigation and from 
estimates obtained from a number of gentle- 
men interested on the several ranges. The 
allotments made by the Bessemer Ore Associ- 





ation may be taken as a fair indication of what 
the Bessemer output will be on all the old | 
ranges, but the probable production of Mesaba 
and non-Bessemer ore on the other ranges 
must be estimated by the condition of the iron | 
market, which, in a measure, will indicate the | 
demand that is likely to be made. 

In round numbers, the output from the sev- 
eral ranges will be as follows: Vermilion 1,- 
400,000 tons, Mesaba 5,600,000 tons, Gogebic 
2,500,000 tons, Marquette 2,500,000 tons, Me- 
nominee 2,000,000 tons, the total being 14,000,000. 


How North Dakota Grows. 

All eyes of home-seekers in the East seem to 
be turned toward North Dakota—and thou- 
sands towards this particular section of the 
State. Recently fifteen coaches of immigrants 
—about 500 people—arrived in Carrington from 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
other States, and are locating in Foster, Eddy 
and Wells counties. The Northern Pacific is 
doing everything in its power to help them and 
assist them in locating. Carloads from other 
States are arriving every day, and over 700 im- 
migrants were reported in Carrington. There 
is room for all of them—and thousands more. 
Without the least exaggeration, we can say 
that this is one of the fairest, richest and most 
productive countries on earth, and if these im- 
migrants are industrious and economical, it 
stands undenied that prosperity will abound 
with them onevery hand in very few years. 
We welcome these home-seekers, and trust they 
may never regret the move.—Fessenden ( Wells 
Co. N. D.) News. 


What Central and Northern Minnesota Will Do. 


That there is going to be a big boom on in 
Northern-Central Minnesota in the spring, says 
the Hubbard County Enterprise, is apparent to 
every careful observer. The extension of the 
three lines of road now in process of construc- 
tion will of itself bring many new people to 
this newly-opened country to engage in the vari- 
ous necessary enterprises. Towns will spring 
up all along the new lines, and there will be 
more thriving little villages in Hubbard County 
before the close of 1898. Added to this, the 
fact is becoming more and more apparent to 
all that cheap homes will soon bea thing of 
the past, and hundreds of home-seekers are 
looking this way for a grip on a portion of the 
earth’s surface. All this, taken in connection 
with the desire of the lumbermen:to get their 
timber out to avoid the taxation and other 
dangers of a settled community, is going to 
make Hubbard, Cass and Beltrami counties 





very busy places for the next few years, and it 


would be not at all surprising if there are sev- 
eral towns of large size in this territory inside 
of five years. 


Pulp Mill at Keewatin. 

A Canadian authority says that the first 
utilization of the works of the Keewatin Power 
Company, that two years ago finished a $300,000 
dam at the outlet to the Lake of the Woods, 
will be undertaken this spring by the erection 
of a paper pulp mill, to be one of the largest in 
America. The extent of pulp wood on the Lake 
of the Woods and tributary waters is far 
greater than anywhere else in the United 
States, and several important projects for the 
utilization of this wood are under way. At 
Koochiching, the outlet to Rainy Lake, there 
is a fall giving 20,000 horse-power at minimum, 
and a very large pulp-mill deal is under way 
there which is likely to be closed as soon as rail- 
way facilities can be arranged. It is freely 
predicted that the future great source of wood 
paper on the American continent will be in the 
spruce timber along the international boundary 
from the east ena of Lake Superior, where 
there are large works being enlarged, to the 
Lake of the Woods. 


Growth of Trade with Japan. 


The Northern Pacific line of steamers to the 
Orient has been increased until five magnifi- 
cent steamships are regularly employed, with 
freight left on the docks at every trip. This, 
states the Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger, has been the 
condition for some time, and now it is found 
necessary to put on two special steamers to 
carry the overflow of regular freight and the 
large shipment of steel purchased in this coun- 
try for Japanese railways. 

Our trade with Japan has rapidly increased 
the past three years. The department of com- 
merce of Japan issues a volume of valuable 
statistical details of custom-house regulations 
and other information showing the growth of 
the commerce of that country, and it is a fact 
that the United States is the purchaser of 
Japanese raw materials. 

In 1893 the exports of Japan to this country 
amounted to only 27,700,000 yen, which in 1895 
reached 54,000,000 yen. Since that time our 
trade with Japan has increased still more rap- 
idly, and the bulk of this commerce, the Ledger 
says, is done at Tacoma. Especially has our 
trade grown in cotton and manufactured iron, 
machinery, and railway supplies. 


A Big Bunch of Sage-Brush. 

Lieut. George P. Ahern, who is engaged in 
the double capacity of military instructor and 
professor of forestry at the Bozeman ( Mont.) 
Agricultural College, has made some startling 
discoveries in the way of giant specimens of 
sage-brush. On arecent trip up Sixteen Mile 
Creek, according to the Bozeman Chronicle, he 
gathered, near Maudina, several fine speci- 
mens. One measured forty feet in height, with 
branches spreading out twenty feet. Its age 
was seventy-three years. Another specimen 
measured thirty-eight inches in circumference, 
and was fifteen feet in height. A photograph 
was taken of one of the specimens. Mr. Bal- 
linger, Lieut. Ahern’s guide, looks smallin the 
picture as he stands under the mighty bush. 

The patch of large sage-brush covered about 
four acres. The botanical name of the species 
is Artemisia tredentata nuttallii. The books give 
the height of the largest sage-brush as twelve 
feet, but Gallatin County can go it several feet 
better. 

The lieutenant reports the soil on the patch 
as exceedingly rich. Sage-brush, as a rule, 
grows to a large size in a comparatively mild 
climate, with a long growing season. The 





specimens, which are to be exhibited at Omaha, 
will be mute but powerful witnesses of the pos- 
sibility of Montana’s soil and climate. 


Montana’s Bright Prospects. 


Never in the history of Montana has the gen- 
eral outlook been brighter than the spring of 
1898 finds it. The prosperity so clearly fore- 
shadowed is not confined to any one section, 
but to every portion of the Treasure State, im- 
partially, are extended promises of abounding 
fullness and plenty during the present year. 
In many industries this condition of affairs 
bears an aspect of permanence that is encour- 
aging not only to those engaged in these pur- 
suits, but to all who have the welfare of the 
State at heart. 

The area sown to grain will be greatly in- 
creased this season, and wheat, oats or barley 
will be grown on much land hitherto considered 
unfit for anything but grazing. In almost 
every county the grain-fields are steadily en- 
croaching on what has always been regarded as 
desert lands, and the bursting granaries of 
Gallatin County bid fair to be duplicated in 
many sections of the State this fall. 

The Bitter Root Valley, famous throughout 
the Northwest for the excellence of its orchard 
products, has many rivals in embryo, the possi- 
bilities of which can only be determined by 
future years; for, encouraged by the success 
which has attended the growing of grain 
wherever tried, farmers all over: the State have 
determined to go a step farther and plant 
orchards. In some places these consist of but 
a few trees, while in other sections, where the 
experiment has already proved successful, the 
young orchards number thousands of trees. 
Orchardists in the Bitter Root Valley are not 
resting content on the laurels they have al- 
ready earned, but will plant hundreds of ad- 
ditional acres in fruit this spring, and Beaver- 
head, Flathead and Missoula counties will not 
be far behind in the number and extent of their 
new orchards. Small fruits, too, are receiving 
the attention of many farmers, and the acreage 
devoted to these will be larger than ever before. 

Plans for irrigation keep pace with agricult- 
ural development. Besides the great Billings 
canal, and the large ones hoped for in the Bit- 
ter Root and Sun River valleys, numberless 
smaller ditches are contemplated, which will 
be constructed this year. One of the largest of 
these will practically reclaim the great Pon- 
dera basin in Teton County. This will be 
twenty feet wide and three feet deep, and will 
carry 20,000 inches of water. Almost equal in 
number to the irrigating ditches are the reser- 
voirs which will be built this summer. Some 
of these are small, while one in the Musselshell 
Valley, on Haymakers Creek, will be thirty 
feet deep, 150 long at the base, 600 feet long at 
the top, and will hold several months’ supply 
of water. 

Although the ranges were swept compara- 
tively clean of marketable cattle last fall, the 
outlook for the stock-grower could not be bet- 
ter. The mild winter reduced his range losses 
to a minimum, and the fat beeves he now has 
are bringing prices undreamed of a year or two 
ago. Asan instance, it may be related that a 
carload of steers shipped to this city from Park 
County the other day brought the owner the 
neat sum of 350 a head. There has been more 
winter feeding than ever before, and the ten- 
dency for the future is strongly in this direction. 

The wool-growers’ lot is also an enviable one 
just now. There is promise of good prices for 
his wool clip and of exceptional increase in his 
flocks, which have greatly advanced in value of 
late. This is shown in a recent transaction at 
White Sulphur Springs, where a flock is said to 
have sold at the rate of $4.25. Immediately 
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afterwards the seller was offered $4.50 per head 


| 
} 


for another flock of the same grade, which offer | 


he refused. 


ones ip this favored land toward whom the 
smiling face of prosperity is turned. In min- 


Washington from an English Point ot View. 
The following interesting matter was pub- | 


| lished in the Ipswich (Eng.) Daily Times, Jan. 
Nor are the farmer and stockman the only | 


ing, the coming season holds out alluring-prom- | 


ises. From all over the State come reports of 
great activity and bright prospects in this in- 
dustry. Rich strikes are being made in mines 


long worked, a steady output flows from other | 


producers, and new mines of great promise are 
being developed. By the use of improved 
methods and machinery, 


28, 1898: It is good reading: 

“One of our representatives has had an in- 
terview with Mr. Edmund Croft, of Markham, | 
Grays Harbor, State of Washington, who, after 
trying other parts of the world, left England | 
eighteen years ago and settled on the Pacific | 
Coast of the United States. He has lately | 
arrived in England for the purpose of promot- 


| ing immigration of farmers and fishermen to 
| the State of Washington, especially to the dis- 


much ore hitherto | 


thrown away will be worked and its value be | 


added to the total mineral output of the State. 
The placer mines also give promise of rich re- 
turns this summer, late snows, with present 


prospect of plenty more, insuring a sufficient | 


supply of water for the season’s operations. 
Besides the preparations being made to work 
claims already located, every camp contains 
prospectors waiting for an opportunity to be 
off into the hills, and great expectations are 
entertained of rich discoveries. 
tracting the precious metal from quartz, wash- 
ing it from placers, or dredging the beds of 
rivers for it, the Montana miner has every 
prospect of substantial reward for his labor 
during the coming year. 

The development of the State’s unrivaled 
coal-measures has been almost phenomenal in 
the past, and even greater advancement is 
planned for the near future. Cascade and Car- 
bon counties are the scenes of activity in this 
direction. 

Nor are Montana’s cities behind in the gen- 
eral progression. In every village and hamlet 


trict in which he resides. 

“Mr. Croft, in the course of his remarks, 
stated that the State of Washington and Grays 
Harbor Country, to take a conservative view of 
the situation, expect the largest additions to 
their permanent population ever known in any 
one year during the coming season. Of the 


| thousands who now turn their attention to the 
Northwest by the rich discoveries of gold upon | 
| the Yukon River in Alaska, many of them now 


Whether ex- | 


learn for the first time of the unsurpassed ad- 
vantages of the State of Washington and Grays 


| Harbor Country for permanent homes and 
| profitable business investments. The immense 
crops, with high prices and excellent demand, 


give large profits, and are now attracting the | : 
| ments in saw-mills, tanneries, paper-factories, 


the sound of the carpenter’s saw and hammer | 


is telling of improvements under way, while in 
the larger cities substantial buildings and busi- 
ness blocks are either in contemplation or 
actually under construction.—Helenu (Mont. 

Independent. 


attention of farmers from all parts of the world. 


| which often weigh 300 pounds, three varieties 


of salmon, cod-fish, flounders, plaice, herring, 
smelts, sardines and salmon trout, while the 


| streams above salt water are full of speckled 


| trout, which take the fly readily, and off shore 


in the ocean areschools of halibut and cod. A 


| load of halibut can be caught at sea, andin two 


hours afterwards be placed on the east-bound 
train at Ocosta for St. Paul and other inland 
cities. The harbor flats are full of several 


| varieties of clams, and along the edges of the 
| channel crabs can be caught, for which there 


| is a ready market always. 


Altogether, the 


| varieties of food-fish cannot fail to become a 


The fact that the live stock in the State.-of | 
| Washington is not sufficient for the demand, 


and can be raised out of doors the year round, 
pastures furnishing feed at all seasons; that 
not enough dairy and hay products and vege- 
tables are produced to supply the home market, 


alone furnish unanswerable arguments to in- | 


duce immigration of farmers and stock-raisers 
and dairymen. 
“The seatof the fishing industry is at Ocosta, 


on Grays Harbor, and, although yet in its in- | 
fancy, it brings thousands of pounds every year, | 


and can furnish employment for quite a large 
number of people. The fish consist of sturgeon, 


large source of revenue, while the large salmon 
canneries are running from August 1 to No- 
vember of each year, and fishermen can reap a 
very rich harvest. 

The climate of Western Washington and the 
Grays Harbor Country is exactly similar to that 
of England. There are no extremes of tem- 
perature, which ensures perfect health the 
whole year round; and thunder and lightning 
are seldom heard or seen. Wages are good, and 
aman who cannot live and thrive where na- 
ture has been so kind as she is here, will be 
a failure anywhere. Mr. Croft concluded by 
saying: 

‘**What Grays Harbor now needs are invest- 


of which our spruce makes the pulp; a pottery 
and brick and tile works to use our clay; pail 
and tub factories to use our red cedar; sash and 
door factories to use our fir; shipyards to build 
ships for the world; foundries to make ma- 
chinery for our mills; creameries to make but- 
ter; farmers who know how to grow fruit; a 
thousand young and hardy yeomen to farm the 
valleys, and thousands of industrious people to 
come and make their homes with us. We also 


want dozens of intelligent young ladies for our 
bachelor friends; for the towns and woods are 
full of them, like birds of the forest seeking for 
mates.’ ”’ 
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By W. Rose. 


On to the gold-fields seems to be the impulse 
all over the civilized world, and the greed for 
rapidly acquired wealth seems to have swept 
men, metaphorically, off their feet. They are 
pouring in a mad rush to the ice-bound shores 
of the Yukon, to untold suffering and toil, for- 
getful of the slower but more certain ways of 
wealth-getting, with congenial surroundings 
and with their loved ones ever near to encour- 
age them. 

This being so, however, your correspondent 
has followed the crowd to give with pen and 
camera some idea of the routes to the Great 
Northwest—to show, not only their mineral 
wealth, but the Yukon of agricultural possi- 
bilities, and their inducements to the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, and the investor. 
Boarding the Soo-Pacific limited, we are soon 
speeding through the rolling country of East- 
ern Minnesota; then to the northwest over 
broad prairies, past thrifty new towns, the 
centers of trade for farmers who have settled 
on these fertile lands. We enter North Dakota 
at its southeast corner, still speeding over 
wide, breezy prairies dotted with prosperous 
villages, farms and ranches. Night draws her 
sable curtain over the scene, the porter makes 
up the berths, and we “turn in,’ 
the morning at Portal, 560 miles from St. Paul, 
at the international boundary line, where the 


to look through the hand baggage. 
done in a kindly way, the porter attending to 
the matter, passengers not being disturbed. 
If trunks are checked to points in Canada 
where there is a custom-house, they are not 
examined until they reach their destination. 
We are now in the dominion of the Queen, 
and Old Glory gives place to the Union Jack. 
We pass from the protecting wing of the Amer- 
ican Eagle to the care of the British Lion. 
The line enters Canada in the southeast por- 
tion of the Province of Assiniboia. At Pasqua, 
160 miles from the boundary, we reach the 
main line of the Canadian Pacitic Railway, and 
at Moose Jaw, eight miles farther, our cars 
are attached to the Pacific Coast Express, for 
the run westward. Moose Jaw is the abbre- 
viation of the Indian name, which liter- 
ally means ‘“‘The-creek-where-the-white-man- 
mended-the-cart-with-a-moose-jaw-bone.”’ It is 
a railway divisional point, and has a population 
of 1,200. Few persons realize the importance 
of this great line, the Canadian Pacific, over 
which we are speeding. It is one of the great- 
est railway systems of the world, and the only 
one crossing the entire continent on its own 
tracks. From Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 
east, to Vancouver on the west, from ocean to 
ocean, a distance of nearly three thousand 
miles, its bands of steel extend over plains and 
through mountains, and its trains bear the 
traveler from the chill Atlantic’s swell to the 
shores of the warm Pacific; while its magnifi- 
cent steamers, the White Empresses, carry him 
still farther to the isles of the South Pacific, to 
Australia, to Japan, China and the Far East. 
Other steamer lines of the company ply to 
Alaskan ports. The company is now construct- 





> to wake in | 





ing three magnificent new steamers of the type 
of the Teutonic, so well known to transatlantic 
travelers. These steamers will be placed on 
the route from Europe to Halifax and Mon- 
treal, replacing the steamers now in use on 
that route, which will be placed on the Pacific 
lines. We have met with the most uniform 
courtesy since leaving St. Paul, the trainmen 
striving to make the journey as pleasant as 
possible to their passengers. All questions are 
answered with the utmost patience and good 
humor. It is in strong contrast with the gruff- 
ness displayed on some lines, and is one of the 
things which serve to make this line deservedly 
popular. The tourist sleepers, as well as the 
palace sleepers, of the Soo-Pacific are models of 
comfort and the attendance is of the best, 
obliging porters being in charge of each car. 
Many pleasant acquaintances are made, and a 
trip to the Coast in one of these cars is a very 
pleasant experience. 


From Moose Jaw we steadily climb the east- | 


ern slope of the Coteau, then wind down 
through an irregular depression to the basin 
of Old Wives Lake. The country is treeless 


from the eastern border of the Regina plain for | 


two hundred miles westward to the Cypress 


Hills, but the soil is good. The prairies about | 


| Old Wives Lakes are marked in all directions 


‘ el ™ ' ” 
Canadian customs inspector boards the train | their ‘wallows; 


This is | 


by old buffalo-trails, and scarred and pitted by 
and the bones of the vanished 
bison may be seen piled up at the different sta- 


| tions ready for shipment. Antelopes may some- 





times be seen, and coyotes, and prairie-dogs. 
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here is located another of the Canadian Land 
and Ranch Company’s farms, on which are at 
times 30,000 sheep. There is a Government 
meteorological observing station here, also. 
Westward to Medicine Hat, on the South 
Saskatchewan, the line skirts the base of the 
Cypress Hills, which in many places are cov- 
ered with valuable timber. At Forres the rail- 
way company has an experimental farm, the 
results from which have demonstrated the value 
of these lands. It is especially valuable as a 
stock-raising district. It has rich grasses, 
valleys and groves of timber for shelter, and 
the numerous streams furnish an unfailing 
water supply. At Maple Creek are extensive 
yards for the shipment of cattle, many of which 
are driven here from Montana. At Dunmorea 
branch line leads westerly 110 miles to Leth- 
bridge, one of the chief sources of coal supply 
for the country to and beyond Winnipeg. 
From Dunmore the main line descends into 
the valley of the South Saskatchewan, which 
is crossed by a fine steel bridge at Medicine 
Hat. This is an important town of 1,000 popu- 
lation. It is a railway divisional point, with 
repair-shops and round-house. A station of 
the Canadian Mounted Police is located here, 
and members of this excellent organization 
may be seen at the station looking very trim 
and soldierly in their close-fitting uniforms of 
dark blue and red, with yellow and gold trim- 
mings. There are coal mines here, and the 
river is navigable for steamers for over 200 
miles above, and for 800 miles below to Lake 
Winnipeg. There is gold in the bars of the 
river, and mining is carried on in many places. 
Leaving Medicine Hat, there is a strong up- 
grade to Bowell, then a rapid descent to Suf- 
field, followed by a steady rise. The prairies 
in August are a billowy ocean of grass. The 
country is underlaid with two or more beds of 
good coal, and natural gas is found in many 
places. Beyond Gleichen the Rocky Mountains 
come into full view, a magnificent line of snowy 
peaks extending far along the southern and 
western horizon. At Langdon we descend to 


| the valley of the Bow River, and in a short 


Rush Lake, on the north of the line, is a great | 


resort for water-fowl; and here, also, is located 
a ten-thousand-acre farm 
Land and Ranch Company, which is devoted 
to the raising of fine stock. AtSwift Current, 
113 miles, we have reached an altitude of 2,400 
feet. This isa railway divisional point, situ- 


time we cross the river on an iron bridge, pass 
the extensive barracks of the mounted police, 


| and come to a stop at the handsome stone sta- 


of the Canadian | 


ated on a pretty stream of the same name; and | 


tion of Calgary, in the foothills of the Rockies. 
Here we are to stop before proceeding north- 
ward on the first of the routes to the gold 
country. 

We are now in the most westerly division of 
the Northwest Territory of Canada, known as 
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A BIRD’s-EYE VIEW OF CALGARY, IN ALBERTA, CAN. 
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Alberta. It extends from the western line of 
Assiniboia to the eastern line of British Co- 
lumbia, and from the international boundary 
line on the south to Athabasca Territory on 
the north. It is divided into Southern and 
Northern Alberta, having characteristics very 
unlike. The Calgary and Edmonton Railway, 
operated by the Canadian Pacific Company, 
passes through the two divisions *rom McLeod 
in the south,—where it connects with the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Railway, now building into 
the Kootenay mining country,—to Edmonton 
in the north, adistance of three hundred miles. 
Southern Alberta is an unrivaled stock country. 
It is level, open prairie in the eastern portion, 
and broken along the western side by the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. Cattle and horses graze 
out all the year round, finding shelter in the 
bottom-lands when needed. Hay is easily and 
cheaply secured when required for weak stock. 
Thirty-five dollars to $40 were paid last year on 
the ranges for steers. Mixed farming is success- 
ful and will increase greatly as irrigation is 
introduced. Timber for fuel is sc rce, but 
there are immense quantities of coal. The 
chief towns of Alberta are Lethbridge, Mc- 
Leod, High River, Cardston and Pincher Creek 
in the south; Calgary in the center; Canmore, 
Anthracite and Banff in the west, and Olds, 
Innisfail, Red Deer, Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, 
South Edmonton, Edmonton, Fort Saskatche- 
wan and St. Albert in the north. 

Within the borders of Northern Alberta are 
thousands of acres of the most fertile land, well 
timbered and watered. The climate is clear, 
equable and healthful.. The surface is gently 
undulating, and the Saskatchewan River runs 
through the center of the district between 
banks two hundred feet high, the river being 
that much lower than the general surface of 
the country. There are large plains free from 
timber, alternating with areas of timbered sec- 
tions. The soil consists of a layer of two to 
three feet of black vegetable loam, bearing in 
its natural state a growth of wild vegetation 
of almost tropical luxuriance. A peculiarity 
of this country is that the black mould is deeper 
on the ridges than in the valleys. ©n these 
fertile soils oats often yield 100 to 114 weighed 
bushels per acre, barley sixty bushels, and 
wheat over forty bushels. Live stock of all 
kinds is raised extensively, including horses, 
from heavy draught horses to Indian ponies, and 
cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry. Native horses 
do well without stabling the year round, but 
improved stock requires shelter to bring it to 
perfection. he natural pasturage is excellent, 
and there is an abundant and well distributed 
water supply. There are few storms, and those 
not severe. The winter climate is not excess- 
ively severe, on account of the chinook winds. 
The air in winter is very dry and bracing. In 
summer the days are quite warm, but the 
nights are always cool. The rains are in June 
and July. This isa fine dairying section, and 
this industry is being rapidly developed. The 
system of creameries is one to be highly com- 
mended, and is doing much to bring this inter- 
est to the front. These creameries are owned 
and operated by the Government, which at- 
tends to all details of the manufacture and 
marketing of the product. A big foreign trade 
in butter is being established, large quantities 
going to Japan. The farmer deposits the cream 
with the creamery. He receives ten cents per 
pound for its product in butter at once. The 
Government markets the butter, and at the 
end of the season the farmer receives the bal- 
ance due him on the price received, less the 
actual cost of handling. This production and 
handling cost has averaged about four cents 





per pound, and the price obtained has averaged 
twenty cents per pound, leaving to the farmer | 
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A KLONDIKE PARTY, SHOWING THE FIRST LADY THAT LEFT EDMONTON FOR THE FAR NORTH, 


about sixteen cents per pound net for his but- 
ter, with no trouble except to gather the cream. 

Wild strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, 
saskatoons, cranberries, cherries, and black 
currants, grow in profusion, and the cultivated 
varieties do well. Tobacco is also successfully 
cultivated. All through the country small 
game, such as mallard and teal, prairie-chicken 
and partridge, is very plentiful, and deer are 
found in many parts. Coal of good quality is 


ulation. It is located at the junction of the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific with the Cal- 
gary and Edmonton branch, and is the center 
of the northern ranching districts of Southern 
Alberta. The town has electric light, water- 
works, telephone system, public and private 


| schools, churches of the leading denominations, 


| school buildings, 


found from east of Medicine Hat to the-Rocky | 


Mountains, and from the international bound- 
ary line to the north of the Saskatchewan 
River, being exposed in the cut-banks of most 
of the streams. It can be had at fifty to sev- 


enty-five cents per load at the mine, and is | 


delivered in towns at $1.50 to $2.50 per ton. 
There is plenty of wood for building material 
and fuel. Gold is found in the bars and benches 
of the Saskatchewan, McLeod, Smoky and other 
rivers in small but paying quantities; and many 
settlers, after seeding-time, when the waters 
are low, turn miners and make $1.50 to $5 per 
day. Dredging-machines have been operated 
successfully in many places. 


and among the public buildings are a fine stone 
post-office and custom-house, two hospitals, fine 
and the barracks of the 
mounted police, who have an important post 
here. The banks, of which there are three; 
the office and stores of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and the business buildings generally, are 
built of a handsome light gray sandstone, which 
is quarried near the town. Among the hotels 


| may be mentioned The Alberta, astone struct- 


ure with steam heat and electric lights. The 
rate is $2.50 per day. The Royal is a large 
brick hotel which, from personal experience, 
we can highly recommend. It is only about a 
block from the railway station, has electric 
lights, a good table, and will be found comfort- 
able and homelike at $1.50 to $2. per day. The 


| Windsor, a brick building opposite the railway 


This country is being rapidly settled by peo- | 


ple from Eastern Canada and the United States, 
as well as from England, Ireland, Scotland and 
other countries, representatives being found 
from almost all countries. The immigration, 
too, seems to be mostly of the best classes. 
There are still thousands of acres of these fer- 
tile lands open for free homestead entry, as 
well as thousands of acres for sale on easy 


terms by the railway and the Hudson’s Bay | 
Company. Lands vary in price from $1.50 to | 


$3.50 per acre, and improved farms, with build- 
ings, etc., can be had at $5 to $8 dollars per acre. 

Alberta possesses large wealth in her mineral 
deposits. Besides gold, large veins of galena 
have been located containing silver. Copper 


ore in enormous quantities has been found con- | 
Iron ore | 


taining sixty per cent of pure copper. 
exists in many parts of the district. The coal 
mines already discovered are sufficient to sup- 
ply Canada for centuries, and consist of lignites, 
bituminous coals, and pure anthracite. Sand- 
stone, of fine quality for business purposes, is 
found at Calgary, Red Deer, and in other parts 
of the district. 

Calgary is a bright and busy city of 4,500 pop- 


| 





station, has a rate $1 per day. Among the 
business interests are large stores, which do 
quite a wholesale trade with the smaller towns 
and the mining camps, and are now doing an 
extensive Yukon outfitting business; a saw-mill 
and a roller flouring-mill and elevator; a plan- 
ing-mill, a brewery, a woolen-mill and a Gov- 
ernment creamery. The division shops and 
round-house are to be located here during the 
present season. 

This is the initial point for the Calgary- 
Edmonton or ‘‘Back-Door Route’’ to the rich 
Canadian gold-fields of the Peace, Nelson, 
Liard, Klondike and Yukon rivers. The trains 
bring in party after party headed for the far 
north by this route, which is becoming favor- 
ably known in every direction. All kinds of 
Klondike supplies are kept here, and parties 
from the States can save the thirty-five per 
cent duty charged on mining outfits brought 


| across the line, as well as the freight charges, 
| by outfitting here or at Edmonton. For the 


free use of settlers, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road Company has established a Settlers’ Home 
near the station at Calgary, and one also at 
South Edmonton. These homes are provided 
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with cooking-ranges, dining-rooms, sleeping- 
rooms, etc., and are furnished with free fuel, 
settlers providing their own bedding and pro- 
ViISIODS. 

Calgary’s altitude is 3,411feet. The Govern- 
ment and the C. P. R. both have land offices 
here, where complete information may be had 
regarding lands in the district. Miners licenses 
are issued at Edmonton, too. These licenses 
cost $10 each, and everyone going into the gold- 
fieids to prospect must have one. 

When in Calgary we are 1,170 miles from St. 
Paul, and here the pilgrim for the gold-fields 
takes the train on the Calgary and Edmonton 
Railway and continues northward through a 
tine ranching country which at Olds, fifty-seven 
miles out, becomes a mixed farming country. 
Thousands of head of cattle and horses may be 
seen on the way, and it is from these herds 
that the horses and cayuses are drawn for the 
overland journey to the farnorth. Nineteen 
miles farther is Innisfail, a rapidly growing 
village in the midst of a good region. Red Deer 
is a town of 500 inhabitants, and here all trains 
stop thirty minutes for meals at the Alberta 
Hotel, which serves as the C. P. R. dining-hall. 
One gets an excellent meal for fifty cents. The 
town has a saw-mill, a grain elevator, a Gov- 
ernment creamery—this section being unex- 
celled as a dairying country; a Government 
Indian School, deposits of fine gray sandstone, 
and several good stores which supply the sur- 
rounding territory. Crossing Red Deer River, 
a run of eighteen miles brings us to the small 
village of Lacombe, near which there is an In- 
dian mission. Then comes Wetaskiwin, a town 
of 400 population. North of Olds the country 
changes from a rolling prairie to a timbered 
region, interspersed with small prairies. The 
timber, however, is not large, the milling tim- 
ber, which consists of spruce, white paper and 
balm of gilead, being floated down the streams 
from the mountains. 

From this point we enter the fine farming 
lands of Northern Alberta. Many settlers from 
Eastern Canada and the United States are 
coming in and taking up or buying these 
lands. Forty miles more, making short stops 
at Millet, Leduc, and Otoskwin, and we come 
to a stop at South Edmonton, the terminus of 
the railway line, 196 miles north of Calgary, 
and the most northerly railway station in North 
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RANCHES ALONG THE LINE OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 


America. 
north, 
here has banks two hundred feet high. 
meet the train, each hotel transporting passen- 
gers across the river free. 
a busy town of a thousand people, having been 
built during the past six years. There are three 
hotels, The Royal, rate $1.50 per day, The Ed- 


South Edmonton is | 


across the Saskatchewan River, which | 
Stages | 


| 


monton, $1.50 per day, and the Tole’s, $1 per | 


day. It is the trade center for the country 
south of the river, is well supplied with good 
stores, and is getting considerable of the Klon- 
dike outfitting trade. This is the shipping- 
point for the grain of this section, and there 
are four grain elevators, a flouring-mill, and an 
oatmeal-mill, whose product is shipped in all 
directions. We saw some very fine oats at this 
mill, 
pounds to the measured bushel. Along the line 
from Edmonton to Calgary, during the past 
season, a million bushels of wheat and a million 
and a quarter bushels of oats have been mar- 


Edmonton lies three miles farther | and freight to the landing, ninety-six miles. 


At present the Saskatchewan River, which is 
a thousand feet wide at low water, is crossed 
by ferries in summer and on the ice in winter; 
though a fine iron bridge is now under construc- 
tion, which will be both a railway and highway 
bridge. The scenery along the river is very 
lovely with its high, wooded banks, crowned 
on the north side by Fort Edmonton, a Hud- 
son’s Bay post. 

Crossing the river, and passing near the fort, 
we are soon in Edmonton, the Mecca of the 
gold seekers and of hundreds of settlers. This 


| is the initial point of the trip north from the 


| railway. 


weighing from forty-five to fifty-seven | 


keted, which is a good showing for a new coun- | 
Settlers flocked into the country, and the busi- 


try that has only been growing grain for market 
for the past two years. South Edmonton is the 
headquarters of the Edmonton and Athabasca 
Stage Company, which transports passengers 











YUKON SUPPLIES AWAITING SHIPMENT 





AT ATHABASCA LANDING, IN ALBERTA, CAN. 


Edmonton owed its existence first to 
the fur trade. Upon the consolidation of the 
two great rival fur companies, the Northwest, 
of Montreal, and the Hudson’s Bay, of Eng- 
land, their united establishments became Fort 
Edmonton. For years this has been the chief 
post of the company in the Northwest. Here 
a town sprang up, and on the advent of the 
railway in 1890 a new era of growth began. 


ness houses found their resources taxed to sup- 
ply their wants in addition to the already large 
business furnished by the fur trade; and now 
the rush to the gold-fields is adding fresh im- 
petus. The merchants are busy all day long, 
and the hotels are packed to overflowing. The 
town has a population of about 2,800 and is 
beautifully located on high land, overlooking 
the river for miles. The scenery of the sur- 
rounding country is of varied attractions. One 
sees level and rolling prairie, hills and dales 
clad in grass and flowers and dotted with groves 
of aspen, poplar and spruce, and lakes and lake- 
lets reflecting the bright blue skies. The deep 
and magnificent valleys of the Saskatchewan 
and smaller streams lend boldness to a land- 
scape of pastoral beauty. Not only when verd- 
ure clad is the country lovely; the white rai- 
ment of winter also gives it a charm of rare 
beauty. To all this add a fertile soil, coal and 
gold at her very doors, and a commanding geo- 
graphical position, and the town is indeed 
fortunate. The railway gives access to the 
markets of Manitoba and British Columbia— 
the latter, with her great mining populations, 
able to consume the surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts of all Alberta. To the north, via Atha- 
basca Landing, open the navigable waters of 
the great Mackenzie basin, which flow north- 
ward for two thousand miles to the Arctic 
Ocean. On this route and its tributaries there 
exists a large and growing demand for agri- 
cultural products in exchange for the rich furs 
of this great fur preserve of Canada, now the 
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In this vast terri- 
tory, men of science say, continue those rich 
gold deposits which are making the fortunes of 


largest on the continent. 


the miners of the Canadian Yukon. In this 
territory also, only 200 miles north, is probably 
the largest supply of petroleum in the world, 
which the Dominion Government is now test- 
ing; likewise vast supplies of copper and salt. 
A report of a special committee of the Canadian 
Senate says, regarding this basin: 

“There is river navigation of about 2,750 
miles, of which 1,390 miles are suitable for 
stern-wheel steamers, which, with their barges, 
may carry 300 tons, the remaining 1,360 miles 
being suitable for light-draught sea-going 
steamers. The entire river and lake naviga- 
tion of this basin is over six thousand miles.” 
To the east, besides the railway, there is navi- 
gation from Edmonton down the Saskatchewan 
River to Lake Winnipeg, and connecting wa- 
terways are to be improved from there to reach 
by steamers the Atlantic ports of Nelson and 
Churchill on Hudson’s Bay. Freight rates have 
recently been reduced by about fifty per cent 
to the Kootenay and Cariboo mining districts 
of British Columbia, which has been a great 
aid to this section. The nearest natural mar- 
ket for Alberta produce is the East Kootenay 
mining country. The Crow’s Nest Pass Rail- 
way, now under construction west from Leth- 
bridge, will give direct connection with this 
region, as well as a shorter line to the West 
Kootenay. The air in Northern Alberta is 
pure, dry and bracing, and in winter one does 
not suffer from the cold owing to its dryness. 
Rains come principally in the growing season. 

Edmonton is lighted by electricity, has a | 
telephone system, three banks, Dominion land | 
office, registry office and custom-house. Miners 
licenses are issued here. This is headquarters | 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company for the region 
lying between the international boundary on 
the south and the Arctic Ocean on the north. 
There are two saw-mills, a planing-mill, a tent | 
factory, and large stores where everything 
needed for outfitting for the gold country or 
for settlers, hunters or others can be found at 
reasonable prices. Boats of various kinds are 
being built at this point, and the popular 
Peterborough canoes are shipped here direct | 
and are being sold in large numbers specially | 
adapted as they are to these waters. Thetown 
has good school buildings, a number of churches 
and a hospital. Among the hotels is The 
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VIEW OF EDMONTON FROM THE SOUTHEAST, WITH THE SASKATCHEWAN RIVER IN THE 
FOREGROUND. 


Queen’s, centrally located and only a few doors 
from the post-office. There are electric lights, 
good beds and a good table, all of which are 


comforts to be appreciated by the traveler. | 
| A half-million dollars of raw furs are handled 


Mr. White, the proprietor, will treat you right. 
The rate is $1.50 per day, with free transfer to 
and from trains. The Alberta and the Jasper 
also cater to the traveling public and are cen- 
trally located. The boarding-houses at present 
comprise the majority of the houses in town, 


| as the entertaining capacity is taxed to its ut- 


most. There is also quite a village of tents 


| occupied by gold-seekers outfitting for the 


North, and at Athabasca Landing, ninety-six 
miles north of here, five hundred men are 
camped waiting for the opening of navigation. 


This number is being augmented every day, | 
and by the middle of May several thousand will 
| to the international boundary line at Portal, 


be on their way down the rivers. 
Here at the gateway of the El Dorado one 
hears constantly of placers, 


bed-rock, and miners’ talk generally. The air 
is full of rumors of rich finds here and there, 
and the town, with the prospectors in their 


picturesque Klondike outfits, and groups of In- |! 











IN THE BUSINESS CENTER OF EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CAN. 





nuggets, coarse | 
gold, fine gold, pans and colors, black sand, | 


dians from the North, on their annual trading 
tour, dressed in their bright blankets,—is full 
of novelty. For over a hundred years this has 
been the center of the great Northern fur trade. 


here annuaily. They are shipped principally 
to England, though many go to St. Paul and 
other United States markets. The experience 
thus gained by these large outfitting stores in 
supplying the wants of hunters, trappers and 
Indian traders (who go northward two thou- 
sand miles to the Arctic Ocean) as well as of 
miners, is now of great value to the gold-seeker, 
enabling him to supply himself with those 
things that are actually essential. 

Starting at St. Paul or Minneapolis over the 
Soo-Pacific, this route, which reaches from 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, a thousand miles 


where it connects with the main line of the 
C. P. R., furnishes a through line with splendid 
service to Edmonton, a distance of 1,370 miles 
from St. Paul, or about 1,600 miles from the 
‘‘Soo,’’ with but onechangeof cars. From Ed- 
monton he may go by the all-water route or by 
several overland routes, none of which offer 
greater hardships than would be experienced 
by a hunting-party roughing it for pleasure. 
These routes have been traveled for years, and 
during the last fall and winter several ladies 
made the overland trip, while ladies have re- 
peatedly traversed the water route. 

Taking the water route, the prospector goes 
by stage, wagon, or pack-train to Athabasca 
Landing, ninety-six miles. Here, during the 
present season, beginning about the middle of 
May, steamers will make the trip to Peel River, 
1,882 miles, a number now being completed for 
this service,—although the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany has had a line of steamers on this route 
for years; or he may go by his own boats or 
canoes, having all down-stream navigation this 
distance, and 400 miles farther to the Yukon. 
Boats will cost from $45 up, and canoes from 
~40 up, owing to size. There is a half-mile 
portage at Grand Rapids, and at Smith’s Land- 
ing there isa portage of sixteen miles, boats 
being hired down empty in each case. From 
Grand Rapids to McMurray, a distance of 
eighty-seven miles, guides are usually taken, 
as this is rapid water, though not dangerous. 
At Great Slave Lake, boats can be towed across 
by a steam tug at one cent per pound of cargo, 
distance about 200 miles. From Smith’s Land- 
ing to Peel River, 1,287 miles, is good naviga- 
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tion for large steamers. The route is via Atha- 
basca River, Athabasca Lake, Slave River, 
Great Slave Lake, Mackenzie River to Peel 
River; thence, if going to the Yukon, by Rat 
Creek and Bell River to the Porcupine River, 
down that 400 miles to the Yukon at Fort 
Yukon, from which point it is 350 miles to 
Dawson City. 

The Yukon is the region drained by the head 
waters of the great river of that name, and ex- 
tends from the Arctic Ocean on the north to 
the 6Cth parallel, the northern boundary of 
British Columbia, on the south, and from the 
eastern boundary of the United States Terri- 
tory of Alaska at the 14Ist meridian to the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains. It is about 
900 miles from north to south, by 600 miles 
from east to west at its southern boundary, and 
200 miles at the Arctic Coast. The principal 
rivers of this region which form the Yukon are 
the Lewes, rising within thirty miles of the 
Pacific Coast, and flowing northwestward; the 
Pelly, rising west of the Rockies and flowing 
more nearly westward to its junction with the 
Lewes, at the site of old Fort Selkirk (below 
this point the united river is known as the 
Yukon), and the Porcupine, which, after rising 
within 100 miles of the Yukon, near the inter- 
national boundary and flowing northeastward, 
reaches a point within eighty miles of the 
Mackenzie. It then bends sharply and runs 
southwestward to join the Yukon at the site 
of old Fort Yukon in Alaska, about 150 miles 
west of the international boundary. The Klon- 
dike diggings, which are the center of attrac- 
tion, are situated on the river of that name 
which empties into the Yukon on its west bank 
about 200 miles below the junction of the Pelly 
and Lewes. Near the source of the Pelly or 
Yukon rise the Liard or Mountain River, 
which, flowing south for 150 miles, cuts through 
the Rocky Mountains and, describing a semi- 
circle, enters the Mackenzie at Fort Simpson, 
after a course of 600 miles; the Lewes, a branch 
of the Yukon, rises in latitude 60, and after a 
course of 300 miles joins the Yukon at the site 
of old Fort Selkirk; the Francis rises in lati- 
tude 62, flows through the lake of the same 
name, and joins the Liard after a course of 150 
miles at Sylvester’s Lower Post. Besides these 
there are also the Dease, a tributary of the 
Liard; and the Peace, with its tributaries the 


Omenica, the Parsnip and the Findlay, which | Nelson to Dease, up Liard 
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at some part of their course tap the rich gold- | 


fields in or near the Yukon District. 
are gold-bearing streams and as rich strikes are 
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likely to be made on them as on the Klondike. 

The overland route from Edmonton to the 
Pelly River, and down that stream to the Klon- 
dike, is practicable and is the shortest route 
from railway communication to the rich dig- 
gings, being less than 1,400 miles. Four hun- 


dred miles of this is steamboat navigation on | ‘ 2 ‘ er 
| ing rich placers, as gold in paying quantities is 


the Pelly and Yukon. The entire distance, ex- 
cept the last two hundred miles, is through a 
grass-growing country of good summer and 
moderate winter climate. 


The season of travel | 


is long, as there are no high elevations, and the | 


greater part feels the influence of tne Chinook 
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A WINTER SCENE IN EDMONTON, SHOWING A DOG-TEAM AND PROSPECTORS ON THE WAY TO 
DAWSON CITY. 


winds. The following table will give the route 
and detail distances: 

Miles. 

Edmonton to Peace River crossing....................260 

Crossing to Forks of Nelson ................. ee 

| Forks to junction of Nelson and Liard...............120 

petehdiehdbenesensecketdme 160 


The Peace River Valley is a good farming 
country, and the wild grasses grow luxuriantly. 
Pack-horses are necessary on this route; they 
can be purchased at Edmonton at from $15 to 
$25 each. On this route one can prospect the 
streams all the way with a good chance of find- 


found in all of them. To the sportsman, either 
hunter or fisherman, this region offers the 
finest of fields, and to the tourist it opens up a 
pathway as yet known to few travelers. 


* 


THE SKAGWAY POST-OFFICE. 








Skagway, in Alaska, is said to be the largest 
small post-office in the world. There was nota 
day in January that it did not cancel over 300 
letters. The largest day brought 1,800 and the 
smallest 330. The quantity of mail matter re- 
ceived in that time was thirty-three tons by 
actual weight. In this, only papers are reck- 
oned. The whole number of pieces handled was 
45,000. 

The post-office is located in a two-story build- 
ing, 25x50 feet. The employees are now cancel- 
ing 500 letters a day, working nearly the whole 
twenty-four hours, and eating when they can. 

The town has one daily paper, two weekly 
papers, one bank, two electric-light plants, one 
saw-mill and about one hundred stores, with a 
large and rapidly increasing population and not 
a man out of work who does not want to be. 

CHINESE SNAKE-CATCHERS.—The Chinamen 
who work on a ranchin acertain valley district 
in Washington, according to the Yakima Re- 
public of that State, have a unique way of add- 
ing a few dollars to their annual stipends. 
There are many rattlesnakes in the vicinity of 
the ranch, and the Celestials capture all they 
can by means of a slip-knot and a short stick, 
catching the reptiles around the throat. When 
caught, they are dropped into a bottle contain- 
ing alcohol and are then shipped to China in 
quantities. They say that their net gain on 
each snake approaches $5, which makes the nar- 
rative take front rank among the usual snake 
stories. Chinese doctors buy the snakes and 
extract a medicinal oil from their bodies. 
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DESIRABLE AGRICULTURAL LANDS IN CEN- 
TRAL MINNESOTA. 





The attractive section of country in Eastern 
Central Minnesota, traversed by the Eastern 
Minnesota division of the Great Northern Rail- 
way system and the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad, 
and lying midway between the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and the south and the cities of 
Duluth and Superior at the head of Lake Su- 
perior, is now receiving a large number of new 
settlers, as it offers exceptionally favorable op- 
portunities for people in search of farms to 
secure a choice of highly productive agricultural 
lands at prices ranging from $2 to $5 per acre 
on easy terms of payment. These lands are 
located in the hardwood timbered belt of the 
State. The hardwoods were originally inter- 
mixed with white pines, which have been 
mostly cut off. Forest fires have burned over 
a large portion of this belt of country, destroy- 
ing much of the underbrush and timber, so that 
the lands are partially cleared for cultivation. 
The timber of this region consists of oaks, hard 
and soft maples, ash, elms, ironwood, and other 
varieties of hardwoods which only grow on the 
best of soil. 

The soil of this district is generally a clay 
loam with a clay sub-soil, and produces in abun- 
dance all the small grains, root crops and fleld 
and garden vegetables. The native grasses, in- 
cluding red-top, blue-joint, blue-grass and other 
varieties, are unusually rich in nutritive quali- 
ties and are of luxuriant growth; while timo- 
thy, red clover, millet and other cultivated 
grasses yield prolific crops. All of the small 
wild fruits are abundant, comprising straw- 
berries, raspberries, cranberries, currants and 
gooseberries. Wild cherries, plums, crab- 
apples and wild hops abound. This portion of 
Minnesota is especially well adapted to general 
farming, stock-raising dairying and market 
gardening, and, being convenient to the great 
market cities of the Northwest, —Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Duluth and Superior,—the lands in 
this fertile district will soon rank among the 
most valuable of any lands in the State. The 
surface of the country is generally gently un- 
dulating and is remarkably well watered with 
rivers, lakes, brooks and springs. The waters 
of the lakes and streams abound in fine varie- 
ties of fish, and wild game is abundant. 

Large areas of land in this portion of the 
State, consisting of timbered lands, partially 
wooded tracts, brush lands and natural meadow 
lands, are now offered for sale. The timbered 
lands are freely interspersed with openings and 
natural meadows, so that a considerable portion 
of eaeh forty-acre tract is cleared land. These 
lands have recently been placed on the market 
at prices far below their real value, and people 
who are looking for productive lands which 
will rapidly advance in value by reason of being 
situated in a region favored with excellent 
railroad facilities, prominent markets and 
many other advantages which insure desirable 
homes, should inspect these lands before select- 
ing a location for new settlement. Home- 
seekers are referred to O. S. Swartz, 175 East 
Third Street, St. Paul, whose card appears 
among the advertisements of lands for sale. 
The attention of investors who desire to obtain 
considerable tracts of lands, varying from 2,000 
to 15,000 acres, at prices which will afford large 
profits, is also directed to these lands, which 
offer good opportunities for securing fertile 
agricultural lands at remarkably low rates 
which will prove safe and remunerative invest- 
ments. 

There is no State that affords greater advan- 
tages for success in general farming, stock- 
raising and dairying than Minnesota. The 
country is beautifully diversified, the trans- 





portation and market facilities are especially 
good, and the educational advantages and re- 
ligious privileges are unsurpassed. The State 
now contains nearly 2,000,000 inhabitants, its 
debt is less than $1,500,000, and taxes are low. 
Its school fund is larger than that of any other 
State, and double that of any other State in the 
United States with but two exceptions. 
climate is famously healthful, and Minnesota’s 
commercial advantages are notably great. 
development of its vast iron deposits and its ex- 
tensive lumbering industries furnish good local 
markets for farm and dairy products. The large 
packing establishments in the State pay the 
highest cash prices for cattle, sheep and hogs, 
making it one of the best stock-raising States 
in the Northwest. 

The general prosperity of the farming com- 
munities of Minnesota is the best evidence of 
the agricultural advantages which the State 
possesses. The large areas of fertile farming 
lands which still remain open for new settle- 


for many thousand industrious families to 
secure good homes ina prosperous and pro- 
gressive State. 


* 


BREAKING ELKS TO DRIVE. 


With reference to Mr. Eli E. Chamberlain’s 
statement, made in an interview with a Port- 
land Oregonian reporter recently, that a scheme 
was on foot to capture yearling elks in Eastern 
Oregon, and then break them, as one would a 
horse, for driving purposes—thus replacing the 
horse in industrial pursuits, Mr. Sylvester E. 
Evans, of Latourell Falls, furnishes the follow- 
ing extract from a history of Madison County, 








| fright. 


The | 


The | 


the hair forward, and snort to increase the 
Runaways from this cause were fre- 
quent. At certain seasons of the year, the 
males were as dangerous as mad bulls.”’ 





ce. 


A PECULIAR CHINESE RITE. 


The Portland Oregonian tells the following 
story concerning the recent incineration of the 
Chinese devil in that city. 

‘‘At 4 o’clock his majesty’s ashes were care- 
fully picked up and carried away, and now only 
a few blackened paving-stones remain to mark 
the spot where once the proud form of the 
spirit of evil towered majestically over the 
crowd of admiring heathens. At 1 o’clock A. 
M., active and industrious Chinamen poured 
forth in streams from every nook and corner of 
their irregular residences, and commenced the 
crusade against the evil one. 

“On both sides of the street, for a block, 


| great fires were kindled at intervals of a rod, 
ment, offer unusually favorable opportunities | 


and two still larger fires blazed in the middle 
of the street at either end of the alley of flame 
thus formed. Swarms of Celestials heaped fuel 
on these fires, and other swarms laid behind 
each one a mat, on which was placed a coal-oil 


| can containing blazing piles of sacred papers, 


dust-pans full of crackers and apples, and tins 
filled with sand and stuck full of red candles 
and punks. At each mat sat a solitary Celes- 
tial, chucking papers into the coal-oil can and 


| feeding the larger fire, adding an occasional 


Iowa, with the injunction that ‘“‘If we will, we | 


may profit by the experience of others,’’ which 
he says may save the elk company and others 
time and money: 

‘The capture of elk calves was, in those early 


apple or cracker, to appease the wrath which 
the devil might naturally be expected to pos- 
sess at this deliberately laid plan to cremate 
him. 

“The personage himself occupied a huge pa- 
pier-mache effigy made in his likeness, and it 
would be hard to imagine him more evil looking 


| than he was thus represented. A stand had been 


days, a favorite pastime, a business, rather, for | 


there were visions of wealth to be derived from 
their sale. But these elk sadly disappointed 
us all. 


Theoretically, they were the most use- | 


ful domestic animals, for the shambles, for the | 


plow and cart, carriage and course, possibly for 
the dairy. Why not? As thus, in size and 


form, in hoof and horn, they were own cousins | 
to the reindeer—that indispensable adjunct to | 


Arctic humanity. Their speed and bottom had 
been proven in many a hard half-day’s hunt; 
their beef was as that of an ox. 
winter where the mule would freeze or starve, 
and were so easily domesticated! Takea young 
one that never saw the face of man; carry it in 
your arms 100 yards, and it would follow you 
through fire and water. 

‘‘But they turned out unmitigated nuisances. 
They would neither work nor play. The trial 
was fair and conclusive. In the spring of 1851 
much valuable time which had else been de- 
voted to ‘seven up,’ euchre and kindred indus- 
tries, was spent in Adel in breaking them to 
harness and saddle; and Elisha Morris, then 
well known in sporting circles, 
span of two-year-old bucks to a light buggy and 
started for some Eastern emporium, where it 
was thought the unique turnout would com- 
mand bags of gold. Eight days’ drive took him 
to Oskaloosa, Iowa, about 100 miles, where he 
was fain to ‘swap’ the whole rig for a horse, 
which he sold for some $80. His verdict was: 

‘“*They won’t work; they are too much like 
a d——d Indian.’ 

“They were utterly lawless, going without 
let or hindrance into field and garden, and do- 
ing mischief out of sheer wantonness. They 
seemed aware that a horse, not familiar with 
them, would stampede at sight; they would 
curve the neck, throw up their huge horns, set 


They could | 





| 
| 
| 


harnessed a | 





erected for this effigy, and stood at the south 
end of the block. At the other end, sufficiently 
far removed to keep away all contagion of evil, 
was another and larger stand containing a mini- 
ature joss-house. Here were three priests in 
red robes, the duty of one of whom, it seemed, 
was to continually light paper on a candle in 
front of him and cast the flaming sheets to the 
ground, to his own infinite delight and the 
imminent peril of his flowing nether garments. 
In the music-stand were also several musicians, 
who discoursed sounds hideous enough to rec- 
oncile the devil at the other end of the block to 
death by fire or any other way, if hecould only 
escape the music. 

‘The priest chanted, the Chinese fed the tire, 
and the band played on, till four o’clock, when 
some one seized the devil, carried him twice 
down the line between the fires, and then 
heaved him down on a pyre prepared especially 
for the purpose, where he craclked merrily until 
the last of his obnoxious form curled and 
wreathed in smoke over the roofs of the dwell- 
ings of his subjects. 

‘Then ensued a grand scramble for two tubs 
of holy water, which stood at each end of the 
block. Whoever got one of these, when they 
had been duly blessed, came in for unbounded 
good luck the rest of the year; but the priests 
intended to reserve them for themselves, so 
each was guarded by a policeman, who used his 
club liberally on any Chinaman who approached 
the tubs with intent to take, steal and carry 
away the same. 

“One tub was taken before it was blessed, 
but it was generally conceded that this brought 
no good luck. The other was blessed in the 
regulation way. In a scrimmage over it the 
water was upset and the tub was cast on the 
flames and destroyed. So the Chinaman who 
covets a lead-pipe cinch on good luck will have 
to defer his ambition another year.” 
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Some Oshkosh Men. 
An Italian astronomer has discovered that 
the earth has two moons. ‘‘That’s nothing,’’ the 


Oshkosh ( Wis.) Northwestern declares. ‘‘There 
are men in Oshkosh who declare that, under 
certain circumstances, the earth has four 
moons, two to each eye.”’ 





This will Soot You. 

Al Stewart was in town the past week. ‘‘Did 
you hear the story about the chimney’’’ he 
asked. On being answered ‘No; let’s hear of 
it,”’ he replied, as he retired out of range, 
“Can't; it’s too smutty.’’— Morris ( Minn.) Sun. 


The Cold Probability, 

The Brainerd (Minn.) Tribune says: ‘‘We 
notice that our old chum, George Gould, is 
going to have a gold-plated stairway in his new 
home at Lakewood, N. J. George will probably 
tind it just as difficult to get upstairs at 3 A. M., 
without waking his wife, however, as if he had 
ordinary wooden stairs to climb. 


The Farmer's Contribution. 

They are telling the following good one on 
Durand, of the Crookston (Minn.) Times. Du- 
rand, you know, is quite a fellow to jolly up his 
farmer constituents, and the other day, meet- 
ing a well-educated farmer from the eastern 
part of the county, he told him he would like 
to have something from his pen. The farmer 
sent him a pig, and charged him %9.75 for it!- 
Fisher ( Minn.) Bulletinz 


He Never Noticed the Difference. 


A South Dakotan who had moved from place 
to place and at last landed in Western Texas, 
was asked if he liked the place. He answered: 

“There was once a man who moved from 
South Dakota to Kentucky, from Kentucky to 
Arizona, and from Arizona to Texas, after 
which he died and went to hell, but the change 
was so gradual that he never noticed it.”’— 
Belleview (Minn. Tndepn ndent. 


A Soundless Snow-Shovel. 


‘I desire to bring your attention to a new 
invention,”’ said the door-to-door merchant. 
“It’s a snow-shovel that doesn’t make any 
noise.”’ 

‘‘We have one,’’ answered the woman who 
had opened the door. “I regret to say, that 
owing to the extreme indolence of the man in 
this family, our snow-shovel hasn’t made a 
sound this winter.”’—Rut Portage (Ont.) News. 


A Critical Review of ‘‘Quo Vadis.”’ 

We have just perused ‘“‘Quo Vadis,” a paper- 
covered book, fat and as full of reading asa 
Government fish report. It is more thrilling 
than anything we have read, even in the Beadle 
line. The book fairly revels in murders, and 
winds up with a killing bee that would satisfy 
a Sioux Indian out on an appetizing expedition 
previous to annuity day. 

It is of the time of Nero, an emperor who 
ran his emporium at Rome, Italy. Nero is now 
dead, and from all accounts he did not make a 
very life-like looking corpse. Nero was an all- 
round butcher. Occasionally we find a man 
clerking in the hosiery department of a dry- 





goods store, whom nature intended for a hog 
butcher; Nero was of that class. 

History has always said that Nero fiddled 
while he burnt up Rome. This is an error. 
Nero played a flute, and he played it so badly 
that some people who were present didn’t 
know which was the worst, the fire or the flute. 
Mont. 


— Bozeman Chronicle. 


A New One on the Barkeeper. 

A man shambled into a Fourth Street saloon 
the other day and lined himself up in front of 
the bar. He placed one foot upon the rail and 
then called to the bartender: 

‘““Mix me a tin roof.” 

‘‘What’s that?” queried the startled bar-keep. 

“Mix mea tin roof. What’s the matter with 


| you, anyway?” 





“I’m afraid that’s a new one on me; you’ll 
have to explain.” 

“Don’t you know what a tin roof is yet? 
Well, gi’ me the stuff; I’ll mix it m’self. Gi’ 
me some whisky, some vermouth, some bitters, 
an’alittlegum. I’ll show you.” 

The articles were forthcoming, and the im- 
biber of ‘‘tin roofs” proceeded to mix them to 
his entire satisfaction. He finally poured the 
drink into a glass, drank it, and started for the 
door. 

‘Hold on,’’ called the white-aproned dis- 
penser of the cup that cheers; haven’t you for- 
gotten something?”’ 

“No; ain’t forgotten nothing. Wha’s the 
matter with you, anyway?” 

‘*You haven’t paid for that drink.”’ 

“Why, no; of course I haven’t. It’s a tin 
roof.”’ 

‘*What’s that got to do with it?”’ 

‘*‘Wha’s that got to do with it?” Say, I’ll tell 
you what that’s got todo withit. It’s on the 
house, see?’’ 

He made a hurried exit, and the barkeeper 
gazed after him reproachfully. 

‘‘Well, I’ll be damned,” he said. 

Black Hills) Pioneer-Times. 


Deadwood 


Uncle Caleb’s Protest. 

The bachelors are having a hot time lately. 
At the last meeting Uncle Caleb made a strong 
protest against the rule which prohibits mem- 
bers from holding a girls’ hand continuously 
for more than three seconds, and—but here he 
was interrupted by the major, who, jumping to 
his feet, yelled: 

‘‘Three seconds is too long for safety, and I 
am in favor of reducing the time to one second, 
and a third person to be present. And I’ll 
watch you fellows,’’ the major continued. ‘I’ve 
noticed some of you scamps sneaking around 
when and where you had no business, and it 
has got to stop, do you hear? It has got to 
stop! You are trying to bring disgrace upon 
this grand organization, which teaches, as a 
fundamental principle, ‘shun the common en- 
emy,’ and——”’ 

But the major was overcome, and sat down 
amid profound silence. Nothing more was 
said, but it is evident that trouble is brewing. 


| Before adjournment, brother Monroe sang the 


‘three old maids,” members joining in the 
chorus.— Yukima ( Wash.) Republic. 


Spring Herbs. 

If there is anyone in this vicinity who feels 
a little mite logy this spring and wants some- 
thing that will take hold of his system like a 
receiver or a master in chancery, remarks the 
Bozeman (Mont) Chronicle, several friends of 
ours can recommend a certain herb now being 
placed on sale in this city by an agent whose 
beard matches the ecru box. 

We haven't tried the kerbs yet, notwithstand- 
ing our hot-headed haste to get in on new 


| 





things in the medicine line in the hope of 
electrifying a lumbar vertebrae and an erratic 
pneumogastric nerve that are not acting as 
they should in one who eats plain food out of 
sheer necessity. But several of our close friends 
have invested to the amount of $1 and would 
like to get their money back. Those who took 
it on an empty stomach, say that this is all 
that they can reasonably expect to get back. 

The herbs are warranted to cure anything 
from freckles to hams, provided you follow di- 
rections. Unfortunately, there are but few in 
this country whose constitution will withstand 
more than one dose, and thus the greatest 
medical discovery of the age stands tottering 
for the lack of a testimonial from home people 
to put it on its feet. 

Testimonials it bas from afar, however. We 
read one the other day. It states: 

“Sur:—I tuk 1 doase ov your urbs. The doc- 
tor heare saied i had a fistula & a rench ov my 
pasturn giant. He is a lyer. I allsow have 
trouble with my bowls and hav drunk enuf 
honeyyaddie wotter to float the det ov our 
skool deestrik and still i suffered on and on 
while evveryboddy round seamed joyuse and 
ga. I had dizeniss and most ov the time felt 2 
tired to do anything but eat. The doctor said 
this wuz kaused by my hock bean soare. He 
wruned a kolt for me by givin it koal ile for its 
lites. But knot till I tuk a doase ov your erbs 
did i feel like anu man. It jest tuk hold an 
begin doin bizness from the start. I kin now 
do 2 mens wurk, but hezitate less i throw some 
good man out ov a job. Myi ez brite an my 
tung feels az smooth ez a papper koller. Won 
dose seamed all that my sistim kood stand an 
all i hav to dew when i am feelin korkey iz to 
look at the rapper on the box an then every- 
thing klears up agin—after the world gits 
threw wobblin.”’ 


A Battle on the Mosgrove Place. 


It is related of the expedition to a point 
above Adams, taken recently by the Lieuallen- 
Mosgrove jury, the court bailiff, and several of 
the attorneys, that never were the law’s ram- 
ifications so beautifully illustrated. The boys 
were ram-ified all over an acre lot, and legal 
dignity was lost in the general rout to escape 
a wrathy ball of white that charged like a hairy 
whirlwind upon its biped enemies. 

They went to view the burned district in 
J.T. Lieuallen’s field, where a fire is alleged 
to have started from cinders deposited on the 
ground by defendant’s threshing-engine. As 
there was considerable difference in the testi- 
mony as to the height of the pile of cinders at 
issue, it was agreed by counsel that the jury 
should examine the engine from which they 
came. This engine was at the James Mosgrove 
place, nine miles east of Pendleton, and here 
was enacted a scene sufficient to chill the heart 
of a participant with fear, but to occasion up- 
roarious merriment for spectators in a place of 
safety. 

Judge, jury, attorneys and defendant Mos- 
grove proceeded to the barn, while plaintiff 
Lieuallen and bailiff Dick Savage were left in 
charge of the teams. A fence surrounded the 
barn lot, and an untamed ram roamed therein. 
It was seen at once that Judge J. A. Fee, one 
of defendant’s attorneys, was ‘‘next’’ to the 
ram, which allowed the judge to twist its horns 
and engage it in conversation with perfect 
freedom. When Juror Joe Fielding essayed 
such familiarity, however, the wild and woolly 
quadruped rose upon its hind legs and made 
for everybody in sight like a cannon shot. 

Never before was such grand and lofty tumb- 
ling witnessed. All thought of dignity was 
thrown to the wind, and it was ‘‘save himself 
who can,” on the part of everyone, To be sure, 
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women and children from the house appeared 
upon the scene and laughed merrily, but for 
the parties directly engaged with that ram, 
danger blanched the cheek and nerved the legs 
to deeds of desperate sprinting. 


Juror R. C Hinton remembers that before his 
| lander, and while riding from the station up 


presence of mind deserted him he stooped to 


pick up a broken ax-handle as a weapon, being | 


willing to die, if need be, to save the court and 
his comrades. But he heard the noise of the 
ram’s fearful approach behind him, and all 
courage was lost. But it was not the ram he 
heard; it was Judge Lowell, making for the 
gate, shorn of his judicial calmness and seren- 
ity. Husky Hank Means claims that he him- 


self did not run, but the other jurors say that | 
| Rounds’ coat and check it.”’ 


the way the earth trembled in his immedi- 
ate neighborhood belied his statement. 
Hanna, although far from danger, frantically 


John 


described a crescent in his efforts at a flank | 
| they had greeted each other Wilson asked War- 


retreat. 


Only Matt Mosgrove showed fight; but this 


did not matter, as the ram was a better butter. | 
| had not remembered feeling at all disconsolate 


| over anything in particular. 


Matt was not sufficiently agile to get out of 
the way, so he gathered a board and belabored 
the four-footed terror until he was himself 
knocked into a heap by a rear attack. The 
way Matt sprawled upon his back, with feet 
and hands vainly clawing at the atmosphere, 
like a huge turtle, is described as the best part 
of the show. Judge Fee confirmed the sus- 
picion of his stand-in by talking the ram into 
submission after every foeman had retreated 
or had fallen vanquished upon the field. Jurors 
Turner and Ruppe were not in the fray, hav- 


train, Stearns passed Warren and again bowed 
to him, and passed on to a seat beyond. Warren 
went over and explained to Stearns who he was, 
and the latter explained: 
‘‘Why, I thought you were that saw man.”’ 
From Ashland Mr. Warren went to Rhine- 


to the Rapids House in the bus, a fellow trav- 
eler gave him a pinch in the leg that brought 
tears to his eyes, and exclaimed: 

“How are you Rounds, old man? 
seen you for a long time.”’ 

Warren bore up bravely under this, however; 
but the next day, on reaching Tomahawk and 
walking into the Mitchell Hotel, Jim Robert- 
son, the clerk, called a bell-boy to ‘‘Take Mr. 


Haven’t 


But that was not all. Going out on thestreet 
Warren ran across Joe Wilson, the manager of 
the Bradley Company at Tomahawk, and after 


ren why he looked so ‘‘glum” the last time he 


was in Tomahawk. Warren replied that he 


‘‘Well,’’ replied Wilson, ‘I thought probably 
you were hot because I did not give you that 


| saw order,’’ and so it has been wherever Warren 


| has gone—he is taken for Mr. Rounds. 


ing gone to measure the engine, and enjoyed | 


hugely the beautiful spectacle it —presented.— 
Pendleton Eust Oregonian. 


Better Brand Them. 

Kk. M. Warren, chief inspector, thinks he has 
a double. It is not a green apple, but exists in 
real life in the person of M. E. Rounds, the 
handsome and popular saw salesman for E. C. 
Atkins & Company. It is a strange coinci- 
dence that their initials are the same, except be- 
ing transposed. Not having heard Mr. Rounds’ 
story, we can only give Mr. Warren’s, states the 
Mississippi Valley Luwmberman, of Minneapolis. 
He says he is getting desperate because people 
mistake him for Rounds so frequently. How 
badly Rounds feels over the matter can only be 
imagined. It is likely they both think they 
have a grievance against each other and the 
public in general. 

Not long ago Mr. Warren was in Odanah, 
Wis., calling on the Stearns Lumber Company, 
and while talking with Manager L. K. Baker, 
J.S. Stearns, president of the concern, came 
into the office and, after nodding recognition 
to Warren, passed into an adjoining room. As 
Warren had known him for some years, he was 
surprised that the recognition was not more 
cordial. Going into Ashland that nighton the 


Only 
last week he visited most of the Middle Missis- 
sippi River towns, and at one place actually ran 
across Rounds. Each accused the other of try- 
ing to represent him on the road, and the end 
is not yet. 


He Smiled in a Sickly Way. 


One of the 6 o'clock cars that, strange to re- 
late, had escaped an overload of homeward- 


| bound humanity, stopped at Sixth Street for 


| three more passengers. 


| 





The two gentlemen 
were smoking and remained on the platform; 
the lady stood in the aisle looking around for a 
seat to accommodate her 200 pounds, while 


some of the men became very much interested | 


in their newspapers and others looked around 
ina ‘*Well, why don’t you get up and give the 
lady your seat?’’ way. They did not all get up 
at once, however, and she of the corpulent 
figure seemed doomed to stand. 


When the conductor came in he pointed to a | 


narrow remnant of seat space in the forward 
part of the car, between another lady and a 
man with ulster collar buttoned tightly around 
his neck, his lap full of packages, and a ten- 
dency to be very sleepy. She reached the cov- 
eted spot of rest very quickly, and just as the 
car lurched on the curve at Tenth Street, she 
dropped down into the space like a huge wedge. 

The man with the ulster woke with a start, 
clutched at his packages and frantically tried 
to rescue that portion of his ulster which the 
stout lady was sitting on, then suddenly settled 
back into his seat again with a curious, de- 





‘“YLL TAKE HIM.”’ 


spairing look upon his countenance. Every 
time the conductor opened the door to call out 
|a higher numbered street the man glanced 
| nervously at the door and then at his fellow 
passengers, much as a prisoner might calculate 
his chances of escape. A small package slipped 
from his lap to the floor, but he made no at- 
tempt to pick it up. He did not appear to be 
drunk. 

Finally the man at his left folded up his 
| paper, said, ‘‘Come on, Fred,” and started for 
the door. ‘‘Fred” only smiled in a sickly sort 
of a way, however, and though his friend stuck 
his head in the doorway as the car stopped and 
called to him again, he made no attempt to 
move. When the car reached the end of the 
line, but three passengers remained, and he of 
the packages was one of them. When the oth- 
ers had stepped from the platform, the man 
gathered himself together and made for the 
outside with astonishing rapidity. 

‘*Wait a minute, conductor,’’ he yelled. ‘‘I’m 
going back to Twenty-third Street with you.”’ 

And he stripped off his overcoat in a way 
that made the conductor wonder what his 
chances were in a fight with alunatic. It was 
rather dark, and the conductor could not see 
distinctly what was going on outside, but he 
heard considerable profanity for several min- 
utes, and then the man climbed onto the plat- 
form again. 

‘There!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘By the great horned 
spoon, I had to cut the whole blamed pocket 
and lining on one side-clean out. Clean out, 
see? And, say, I’m through buying groceries, 
and that’s no josh. You see,’’ he said, cooling 
down a little as he saw how suspiciously the 
conductor was regarding him, ‘‘I kept telling 
my wife that the little up-town groceries 
charged about twenty per cent more for every- 
| thing than those down-town did, and she said 
that perhaps they did charge a few cents more 
for some things, but it did not amount to much. 
I told her to let me order the next lot of gro- 
ceries and I would show her a thing or two. 
She gave me alist of the things she wanted 
this morning, and I clear forgot all about it 
until tonight, and then I knew the things were 
| wanted bad and I undertook to carry them 
home. And, say, kick me for an idiot! but I 
was afraid that I would drop the eggs, and I 
put a dozen-package of them in my ulster 
pocket, and that big fat woman sat right down 
on that pocket, and she didn’t do a thing but 
smash the whole outfit, and they run through 
and——eh, time to start? Well; I’ll goin and 
get my packages together; and, say! stop at 
Twenty-third Street sure, for I’m so blamed 
mad that I don’t know where I’m at.”’ 

As the conductor let him off at the proper 
corner, he said: 

‘‘Say, there will be roasted man at my house 
tonight, and I’ll be the man.” And he faded 
away in the darkness.— Vinneapolis Times. 
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4 GEMS OF TOWNS IN THE HAWKEYE ® 
‘ STATE. ig 


% By Letetia Daulton. 2 
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Among the many small but important cities 
of Iowa, none stand more prominent in the 
public eye than Cedar Falls, a handsome place, 
beautifully located, and a thriving manufact- 
uring center. It is to none of these facts, how- 
ever, that its prominence is especially attribu- 
table, but rather to the location there of the 
lowaState Normal School. This institution is 


owned by the State and under the direct super- | 
vision of its officials. The campus upon which | 


the school buildings are located is a forty-acre 
tract of land adjoining the city on the south 

one of the highest plateaus in the State. Since 
the establishment of this seat of learning in 
Cedar Falls in 1876 it has been a great contrib- 
utor to the general prosperity of the city, as it 
is attended annually by hundreds of students. 
It'is a recognized fact that this school stands at 
the head of lowa’s State institutions of learn- 
ing. While under the supervision of the State 
Board of Education, it is directly managed by 
Prof. H. H. Seerly, president of the faculty, 
who.is a broad-minded gentleman and a thor- 
ough scholar. He has numerous capable assist- 
ants, proficient in all the various branches of 


study pursued in the school. Four courses of | 


study are open to those who intend to prepare 
themselves for the profession of teaching, di- 
vided as follows: The four-year or State di- 
ploma course; the three-year or bachelor course; 
the two-year or supplementary course for high 
school graduates: and the one-year or profes- 
sional course for college graduates. The needs 
of all classes of students are carefully consid- 
ered, and the studies provided are equal, and in 
some respects superior, to those of the majority 
of the normal schools of the country. 

Located upon the grounds are six build- 
ings, owned by the State and valued, in round 
tigures, at $150,000. They are handsome and 
commodious structures composed of brick with 
stone trimmings, and they are heated with 
steam and lighted by electricity. An excellent 
system of sewerage and a practical method of 
protection against fire are provided; in fact, 
both the grounds and buildings are modern in 
every respect, and supplied with all conven- 
iences. Probably the chief point of interest to 
outsiders and those not directly interested in 
the educational features, is the library of the 
school. It contains 8,000 volumes, these being 
proportionally divided between encyclopwdias 
and general books of reference, as well as pro- 
fessional and standard works. The usefulness 
of the library is being rapidly increased by the 
regular annual addition of such publications as 
are necessary to the development and improve- 
ment of the school. Nearly 200 periodicals are 
in the reading-room department, consisting of 
daily and weekly newspapers, current maga- 
zines, illustrated journals and educational pub- 
lications. These, like the general works in the 
library proper, are free to the attending stu- 
dents. 

In addition to the buildings mentioned as 
now being in use, it is expected that in the 
near future there will be at least six more 


erected; these to be an assembly hall, a labora- | 
tory, a literary society hall, a training school, a | 
gymnasium and drill-hall, and a fire-proof li- | 


brary. These are rendered almost necessary by 


the great increase in the annual attendance, 
there being enrolled upon the school’s roster, at 
the beginning of the 1897-98 fall term, 1,091 
names. This number is an increase of 105 over 
the 1896-97 term, and more than double the at- 
tendance ten years ago, when the total number 
of students was only 435. Some idea of the im- 
portance of the institution can be gained from 
the statement that the Twenty-Sixth General 
Assembly appropriated %89,000 for conducting 


the school during the biennial period beginning | 


in 1896. But even this amount was insufficient 
for its proper support, so the board of directors 
charge each attending student a term-fee of 
five dollars, making an aggregate addition for 
the two years exceeding $26,000. The citizens of 
Cedar Falls take a natural pride in the contin- 
ued success of the school, and are never tired of 
sounding its praises. 

A few words of direct mention of the city 
that is becoming famous for its possession of 
this educational establishment will not come 
amiss here; for, while the normal school is its 
chief attraction, there are other points of in- 
terest worthy of notice. The city proper is fa- 


tends to Waterloo, the judicial head of Black 
Hawk County, in which Cedar Falls is located. 
In addition to these advantages, it has a free 
library, a fine city hall, four public school 
buildings costing $60,000, with a high school de- 
partment ranking among the best in the State. 
There are thirteen local churches, all hand- 
some edifices, the Methodist building costing 
¢45,000, the Congregational $25,000, and the 
Catholic church and parochial school $25,000. 
Besides these there are many imposing and 
beautifully constructed business blocks, rang- 
ing in cost from $10,000 to $30,000. 

The city also has a well organized Business 
Men’s Association, and its members are wide 
awake and progressive, ever willing to aid in 
furthering any project that has for its end the 
betterment of local conditicns. 

A FEW PERSONAL MENTIONS. 

Among the leading business and professional 

men who are closely identified with the general 


| advance, should be mentioned the Cedar Falls 





vorably located on the banks of the Cedar |! 


Hardware Company, conducted by J. L. Bailey 
and L. D. Fearer, young men of push and en- 
ergy who are making a decided success of the 
general hardware business. There are two other 
first-class hardware stores in the city, one 
owned by Messrs. Boehmler and Sheerer, while 
J. C. Radell is proprietor of the other. Both of 
these last named firms make a specialty of san- 
itary plumbing. The leading dry-goods store is 
owned by L. O. Robinson, a gentleman who is a 


| lifelong resident of Cedar Falls and who has en- 


gaged in the present business there for seven- 
teen years. Henry Mazanti and George S. 
Mornin are the representative druggists, and 
each conduct first-class establishments; Mr. 
Mornin is also president of the Business Men’s 
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River, a stream that is noted for its clearness 


and purity. A slight fallin the river at this 
point gives the city its name and furnishes ex- | 


cellent water-power, a benefit which local man- | 


ufacturers are not slow to take advantage of. 


being: invested in a half-hundred local produc- 
ing industries, nearly all lines of manufactur- 
ing being engaged in. These establishments 
enjoy the advantages of excellent shipping fa- 
cilities, as three trunk-line railways enter and 
leave the city, namely, the Illinois Central, the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, and the 
Chicago Great Western line. 

The ‘‘Lawn City,” a sobriquet given Cedar 
Falls on account of the beautiful and well-kept 
grounds in the residence district, now has a 
population of 6,250 and is rapidly increasing in 
size. It is in possession of all such modern im- 
improvements as electric lights, well-paved 
streets, good sewerage system, excellent water- 


| works and two street railways, one of which ex- 


| 


Association. The leading furniture dealer and 
undertaker is W. A. McIntosh, and George W. 
Whitworth is general agent for Aultman, Mil- 
ler & Co., the harvesting machinery manufact- 


| urers. G. M. Bell, dealer in pianos, organs and 
As before mentioned, Cedar Falls is quite a | 
manufacturing center, over two million dollars | 


| 





sewing-machines, is another well-known busi- 
ness man, and John C. Scott is a local attorney 
at law, prominent in his profession. The City 
Dray and Transfer line is operated by M. D. 
Philleo, and an important manufacturing in- 
dustry is the Cedar Falls Iron and Brass Works, 
engaged in the production of all kinds of build- 
ing castings, metal lawn furniture, feed grind- 
ers, and horse-powers. 

In addition to the above there are two guood 
banks and two bright, readable local papers, 
one a weekly, the other a semi-weekly. The 
first is the Globe, published by Packard & Mills. 
It was established in 1889, and is a six-column 
quarto, with a large circulation. Snyder & 
Hurd are the publishers of the Semi- Weekly Ga- 
zette. It was established in 1860, and has been 
under the present management eighteen years. 
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The (ruzette is Republican in politics and is, like 
the Globe, a six-column quarto. Both of these 
newspapers have well-equipped job printing de- 
partments. George A. Fabrick also conducts a 
first-class job printing house, and is printer of 
the Normul Eyte, a college publication. 

Visitors to the city will find numerous hotel 
accomodations, the Burr’s Hotel being recog- 
nized as the leading $2.00 per day house, and se- 
curing a greater portion of the traveling pat- 
ronage. 

REINBECK, IOWA. 

About three hours before reaching their des- 
tination, passengers on the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway going from St. Paul to Des Moines, 
will hear the brakeman announce ‘“*Reinbeck.”’ 
But unless such travelers have previous infor- 
mation on the subject, they are likely to dis- 
miss all thoughts of the place from their minds, 
totally unaware that they have just passed 
through one of Iowa’s most important little 
cities. With a population of but 1,200, it is fast 
assuming metropolitan airs, a fact that is ac- 
counted for by the statement that Reinbeck is 
peopled by a progressive and energetic class of 
citizens, who take a pride in their home and 
are using every legitimate effort for its up- 
building. Visitors to the place will find all the 
general advantages pertaining to towns twice 
its size, these including, among other things, a 
splendid graded public school system, numerous 
churches, an opera-house, several secret and 


| 


benevolent societies, and two bright weekly | 


newspapers. Besides the many commercial in- 
stitutions, there are two good banks, one a 
State and the other a private affair. The 
former, known as the State Bank of Reinbeck, 
was established in 1891, and its Jast regular 
statement gives the following information of 
its condition: 


vate institution is called the Bank of Rein- 
beck, was established in 1883, and has a capital 
of $75,000. Both of these institutions claim 
that within the last few months their deposits 
have increased thirty to forty per cent, the 
loans about fifteen per cent. On account of 
this increase in deposits, both banks are carry- 
ing heavier reserves, a fact that is mentioned 
simply to show the general prosperity that sur- 
rounds Reinbeck. 

The farming territory surrounding the town 
is finely adapted to agricultural pursuits, and 
in the last quarter of a century the land has 
advanced in value from about $6 per acre to 
an average of $50 to $60 per acre; and little, if 
any, ison the market even at those prices. The 
farmers are chiefly engaged in raising grain 
and other agricultural products, although a 
great many of them devote considerable time 
to the stock business, and ship thousands of 
dollars worth annually to the various markets 
of the country. 


The merchants of the city are a more than | 


Capital, $35,000; earnings, $25,- | 
00); loans, $100,000; deposits, $73,000. The pri- 








ordinarily successful lot of men, do a large busi- | 


ness, and a majority of them are discounting 
their bills with regularity. Among the most 
prominent of the retail establishments should 
be mentioned the drug-store owned by E. C. 


Meissner, who keeps a fine line of everything | 
usually found in an establishment of that kind. | 
J. E. Smith is a dealer in harness, saddles and | 


general horsewear, and is well known to the 
farmers and city people. John Watson & Son 
are engaged in the business of supplying local 
purchasers with hardware, stoves, and tinware. 
Another first-class drug-store is the one con- 
ducted by Junger & Meyers, both members of 
the firm being registered pharmacists. Mr. 
Meyers is also a taxidermist of more than local 
repute. The City Meat Market, of which Geo. 
E. Watson is the proprietor, makes a specialty 
of home-cured meats of all kinds. Stewart & 








A GENERAL BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF COLFAX, IOWA, SHOWING SOME OF THE FINE HOTELS THERE. 


Moeller are dealers in all kinds of lumber, grain 
and coal, and operate lumber and coal-yards, as 
well as grain elevators, at both Reinbeck and 
Hudson. 

The city has its full quoto of professional 
men, L. B. Hathaway, M. D., and F. Conner, 
M. D., standing high in the medical ranks. 
The former is a graduate of Rush Medical col- 
lege, of Chicago, and has been practicing in the 
vicinity since 1879. Doctor Conner is a native 
of Ohio and acquired his professional education 
in that State, taking his first course at the 
Starling Medical College, of Columbus, and the 


following three courses at the Medical College | 


of Ohio, located at Cincinnati. W. N. Birdsall 
and W. H. Brunn comprise a well-known law 
firm. Both members are natives of Iowa and 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


are graduates of the law department of the | 


State University. 


Another local attorney that | 


is acquiring prominence is Sherman N. DeWolf. | 


| He, too, is a graduate of the State University. 


tor of the Reinbeck Couricr, a bright and inter- 
esting weekly paper, of Republican proclivities, 
that is now in its eighteenth volume. In con- 


ducts a finely equipped job-printing establish- 
ment, operated by steam. 

Reinbeck is situated eighty-five miles north- 
east of Des Moines on the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway, and ten miles southeast of Grundy 
Center on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern Railway. The last named city is the 
seat of justice for Grundy County, in which 
Reinbeck is also located. Long-distance tele- 


phone connection and a modern water-works | 


system are among the recent additions to Rein- 
beck’s many advantages. 


hotels and sanitariums evidences the fact that 
their patrons claim a residence in nearly every 
State in the Union, and local physicians are 
authority for the statement that the com- 
plaints these strangers seek relief from are of 
a varied character. The happy resu!ts from 


| the use of the water from these justly celebrated 


springs in thousands of most distressing cases 
of dyspepsia, liver complaint, impurities of the 
blood, dropsy, kidney diseases, chronic sick 
headache, rheumatism in its various forms, 
and general debility, have sent these suffering 
pilgrims on their ways rejoicing, willing and 
enthusiastic advertisers of the efficacy of the 
cure. 

Like great inventions and most important 
discoveries, these springs were given to the 
world quite by accident; and the story even 
when briefly told, is interesting. 

Bituminous coal is one of the chief products 


| of Jasper County, in which Colfax is situated. 
Charles J. Adams, the postmaster, is also edi- | 


Some years ago, while attempting to open a 
new field in the immediate vicinity of what 
was then the village of Colfax, a party of pros- 


| pectors began drilling. Naturally the work 
nection with the Courier, Mr. Adams also con- | 


was attended by the usual disadvantages, but 


| the drill, which was worked by a spring pole, 





It is a thoroughly | 


prosperous place, destined to hold its own with | 


any of the growing towns of this progressive 
State. 
COLFAX, IOWA. 


Situated almost in the geographical center 


of the great Hawkeye State is the busy little | 
city of Colfax, a beautiful and popular summer | 
| discoverers had made a “‘find’’ of far greater 


resort, rich in the possession of innumerable 


mineral springs, the health-giving qualities of 


which have brought fame to the locality. The 
use of the word ‘“‘fame’”’ in this instance is 


no exaggeration, for the celebrated mineral | 
springs or wells located within the limits of | 
Colfax are the means of bringing to that city | 
thousands of visitors annually in search of re- 
lief from the various ills that flesh is heir to. 
A glance over the registers of the many local 





| 
| 





slowly penetrated successive strata of hard 
rock, until it had reached a depth of 315 feet. 
At that point a sudden and unexpected flow of 
water made the suspension of work necessary, 
and the drillers considered their labor to have 
been thrown away. The clear and sparkling 
appearance of the fluid attracted their atten- 
tion, however, and curiosity induced them to 
sample it. It was found to havea peculiar but 
not unpleasant taste, and some, who drank 
more freely than the others, were surprised not 
long after by the cathartic and diuretic action 
of the fluid. That it differed from ordinary 
waters and was deeply impregnated with min- 
erals was a foregone conclusion. To ascertain 
its component parts, an analysis was made soon 
after by several prominent chemists. This re- 
sulted in the pleasant information that the 


value than all the coal-mines in Iowa. The 
analysis demonstrated that the water contained 
chloride of sodium, sulphate of sodium, sul- 
phate of potassium, sulphate of calcium, sul- 
phate of magnesium, bicarbonate of iron, 
alumina and silica. These combined features 
give the water its curative powers and dis- 
tinctive taste. In addition to the amount of 


this natural medicine that is used locally by 
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home people and visitors, there are thousands 
of dollars’ worth of it shipped annually to all 
parts of the country, several Colfax firms being 
organized expressly for the purpose of supply- 
ing the country with the celebrated Colfax 
Mineral Water. It is handled by them in bot- 
tles, kegs and barrels. 

But even if Colfax did not possess this appar- 
ently undiminishable supply of refreshing and 
invigorating water, it is more than likely that 
the city would have eventually came into prom- 
inence, for it has all the requisites of a popular 
summer resort. Nature has been extremely 
kind, and, with bounteous liberality, has pro- 
vided the vicinity with hills and dales, beau- 
tifully wooded and threaded with silvery 
streams, giving the city picturesque surround- 
ings that can be equaled by but few places any- 
where. The city has been aptly termed the 
‘Saratoga of the West.” 


Since the discovery and development of the | 


springs, Colfax has, of course, rapidly increased 
in size and now has a population of about 2,000. 
Its citizens are of the enterprising sort, with- 
out which no locality can hope to attain a per- 
manent prosperity. Strangers to the city who 
know little or nothing of the place, except in 
a general way, will be surprised upon their 
arrival to view the city-like airs assumed by 
Colfax. It has handsome and substantial brick 
business blocks, well-paved streets, electric 
lights, a modern water works system, attract- 
ive church edifices, commodious school build- 
ings, and numerous public improvements of an 
important nature. A fine new city hall build- 
ing, a well-selected public library, a volunteer 
fire department and many fraternal and social 
organizations, are among the other local at- 
tractions. Colfax also has two bright weekly 
newspapers, the Clipper and the T'ribune, both of 
which are well patronized by the business men. 
Two banks in flourishing condition are num- 
bered among the town’s resources. A number 
of bituminous coal mines are located in the 
immediate vicinity, and give comparatively 
steady employment to an average of 450 men. 
This industry and the large hotels and sani- 
tariums, assure Colfax business and professional 
men of a reliable and profitable patronage. 

Among the business firms who deserve a 
prominent, although necessarily brief men- 
tion, should be named H. G. Stouffer & Co. 
and R. B. Zachary & Co., both firms doing a 
general mercantile business and possessing the 
confidence of the community; H. W. Wood 
handles watches, clocks and jewelry, while 
Sullenberger & Bates are wholesale and retail 
dealers in groceries and queensware; J. Born 
& Co. is the name of a prominent firm dealing 
in lumber, lath, shingles and general building 
material. The leading professional people are 
C. D. McLean, attorney; F. G. Blake and W. 
P. Cain, dentists, and Alice B. S. Turner, 
physician, the last-named being the only lady- 
doctor in the city. The firms engaged in the 
bottling and shipping of Colfax’s chief product 
are three in number and known as the Colfax 
Bottling Works, C. W. Crisman, manager; the 
Colfax Mineral Water Co., Henry Fellows, pro- 
prietor, and the Old Springs Bottling Works, 
Thos. E. Jordan, proprietor. 

The prominent hotels which contribute so 
much to the comfort of visitors are Fry’s Hotel, 
A. Fry & Son, proprietors; McMullen’s Hotel, 
S. W. McMullen, proprietor, and the Ryan 
Hotel, J. R. Ryan, proprietor. All of these 
establishments have natural springs on the 
premises and also have attending or house 
physicians, and make special rates to guests 
who come to the city to benefit by treatment. 

One thing more that contributes to the pop- 
ularity of Colfax as a summer resort is its ex- 
cellent transportation facilities. The city is 





located on the main line of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad, but twenty-three 
miles east of Des Moines, which place has 
trunk lines radiating in every direction. Col- 
fax also has a cross-road running to Valeria, 


| five miles north, and connecting with the Chi- 


cago Great Western line, the ‘‘Maple Leaf 
Route,” a road that crosses the State diagon- 
ally from the northeast to southwest. There 
are, besides, direct connections with the Des 
Moines Valley Railroad, running through the 
State from northwest to southeast. 

It is only necessary to add that Colfax has 
room for all, and to all extends a hearty wel- 
come. Her avenues are open to the business 
man, to the active or the retired capitalist, as 
well as to the pleasure-seeker; but most of all 
does she freely extend open arms to the dis- 
couraged and disheartened health-seeker who 
may come to drink from the mineral springs, 
to take advantage of the curative baths, and 
once more rejoice in blessed health. Thousands 
of grateful people,—many of whom went to the 
springs on stretchers or crutches,—after a com- 
paratively brief treatment have gone on their 
way rejoicing, testifying everywhere to the 
healing properties of this marvelous water. 











When Zola wrote his ‘‘La Debacle,” he told 
us of the Franco-Prussian war from a common 
soldier’s point of view and described the dis- 
organization of the Chalons’ army and the 
Sedan catastrophe. In the book before us— 
‘’The Disaster,’’ by Paul and Victor Marguer- 
itte, sons of the distinguished French general 
of that name, we are told of the heroic struggle 
of the Army of the Rhineat Borny, Rezonville, 
Saint-Privat and Noisseville; of the long agony 
of the finest troops in the French army, duped 
and betrayed at Metz, etc. ‘This story is from 
an officer’s point of view. He belonged to the 
general staff and was an orderly officer of the 
Minister of War; therefore he was at the cen- 
ter of all movement and could survey the 
military field with intelligent comprehension. 
‘*The Disaster’ does not suffer by comparison 
with Zola’s powerful work. Zola lets not a 
single horrible detail escape him. He describes, 
but he does not trace the effect to the cause. 
In “The Disaster,’’ however, reasons are given 
for French reverses and discouragements. Ba- 
zaine’s treachery, the dissensions among the 
generals, the lack of an all-capable and direct- 
ing head, are stated so plainly that one sees it 
and becomes sympathetic because of it. The 
picture presented is that of a monstrous trag- 
edy. The vein of love that runs through it is 
tragic, and even the jests of the soldiers, and 
the laughable positions they now and then find 
themselves in, are full of the unshed tears of 
denied manhood. Containing, as it does, more 
history than fiction, the book has already suc- 
ceeded in arousing great public interest.—New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. Price, $1.50. 

* 
* * 

A story which in some respects reminds one 
of Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, especially in the 
opening chapters, is ‘*The Pride of Jennico,”’ 
by Agnes and Egerton Castle. It purports to 
be a memoir of Captain Basil Jennico, a young 
English gentleman who succeeds to his great 
uncle’s pride of family as well as to his vast 
semi-feudal estate in the Bohemian Marches. 


During a visit to this estate he becomes ac- ‘ 


quainted, altogether by accident, with the 
Princess Marie Ottilie of Lausitz and her lady- 
in-waiting, whose name is also Ottilie. But 





the princess, bright, winsome and vivacious as 
she is, assumes the role of maid of honor in the 
introduction and general conversation which 
follow, and thus succeeds in placing Basil, her- 
self, and the poor lady-in-waiting, in false 
positions which, as the sequel shows, entail 
great misery. ‘True to his great uncle’s request 
and pride of race, Basil conceives the ambitious 
plan of making the princess his wife, although 
he is but a plain English gentleman. He really 
does not love her; he merely seeks the proud 
alliance. The maid who personates the prin- 
cess acts under instructions, however unwill- 
ingly, and Basil thus receives assurances of 
esteem which seem to justify him in making a 
declaration. A romantic marriage ensues in 
the night-time, and after the ceremony the 
young Englishman finds, as he supposes, that 
he has become wedded to Ottilie the maid, in- 
stead of to Ottilie the princess. It is about this 
circumstance that the great interest of the 
story centers. Basil’s pride revolts against 
the deceit practiced, although, in his heart of 
hearts, he loves the supposed maid of honor 
very dearly. Private and political influences 
are set at work to undo him; his own unrea- 
soning prejudices separate him from his wife, 
and then follow remorse, revived love, and the 
most heroic and romantic endeavors to secure 
the return of his now adored wife. Not until 
this is finally accomplished does he learn that 
his wife is the Princess Marie Ottilie in very 
truth, and that she has loved him devotedly all 
along. It is a powerfully written story, full of 
living interest to the last page.—The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $1.50. 
- 7 a 

‘A Fiery Ordeal,’’ by Tasma, is a new Aus- 
tralian story of decided interest. It is neither 
rambling nor discursive. The author sticks to 
his text, and moves rapidly to the very finish. 
With little plot, but with admirable literary 
style, the story tells the unhappy history of a 
mismated couple on an Australian ranch. A 
man’s weakness and a woman’s intelligent 
struggle between duty and love are portrayed 
so clearly, so vividly that the tale lacks noth- 
ing of reality. The psychological study in- 
volved in the denouement will appeal to all 
that are interested in so-called mental and 
physical magnetism. There is a graphic de- 
scription of a bush fire and the tragic end of 
the young husband, whose dissipations finally 
drive him to the most pitiable condition of in- 
sanity.—D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
Price, fifty cents and $1. 


* 
* 7. 


When Miss Jane Hodson compiled ‘‘How to 
Become a Trained Nurse,’’ she put before the 
world a volume which possesses great practical 
value. She is directress of nurses at the State 
Hospital in Fountain Springs, Pa., and a grad- 
uate of the New York Hospital Training 
School. The book is especially valuable to 
those who wish to enter the ranks of this very 
useful profession, and who need to know some- 
thing about the 300 different schools in the 
country and the many details which govern the 
course of instruction therein. Fifteen chapters 
are devoted to various kinds or methods of 
nursing, all written by skillful superintendents. 
The pages are finely illustrated and the type is 
large and the press-work sharp and clear.— 
William Abbatt, 31 Nassau Street, New York. 
Price, $2. 

* ” . 

“Current History’ for 1897 is now complete. 
The fourth quarterly publication sustains most 
ably the reputation of the publishers for com- 
prehensive thoroughness. ‘Current History’’ 
is a cyclopedia of passing events and is well 
worth reading and preserving.—New England 
Publishing Company, Boston. 
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FUR STANDARDS SET BY ST. PAUL MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


The city of St. Paul enjoys the proud dis- 
tinction of being the recognized headquarters 
for the manufacture of fur coats in the United 
States. Whoever buys a fur garment made by 
any of the larger firms in this city, is sure of 
getting a good article. The standard estab- 
lished years ago by the big jobbing and manu- 
facturing house of Gordon & Ferguson isa high 
one, and to this firm, more than to any one else, 
is due the fact that whenever a merchant wants 
the best fur coat that can be had, he comes to 
St. Paul for it. The business of Gordon & 
Ferguson was founded in 1871. It occupies an 
immense five-story and basement building ex- 
tending from 216 to 226 on East Fourth Street, 
every floor of which presents a scene of indus- 
try the year round. The two upper floors, each 
100x100 feet in dimensions, are entirely given 
over to the manufacture of furs. These goods 
comprise about everything in the fur world, 
from all kinds of garments and useful articles 
for ladies, including the best and the lower 
grades, to those that are utilized by men. 
Every year Mr. Richards Gordon goes to Europe 
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GORDON & FERGUSON’S SAMPLE-ROOM FOR HATS. 


to attend the great fur sales, and every year 
this enterprising firm is equipped with full fa- 
cilities for maintaining its prestige as a domi- 
nating factor in the fur manufacturing circles 
of the Union. 

A visit to the various. departments is always 
interesting. The sample-room is the only one 
of the kind west of New York. All the styles 
being represented therein, customers can make 
their selections with greater ease and intelli- 
gence. In the glove factory is seen one of the 
largest industries which this city can boast. 
It is said that the house employs special men 
to sell gloves and mittens exclusively. A good 
deal of character is illustrated in this branch 
of the business. For instance, gloves and mit- 
tens that are made for Northwestern hands are 
of larger sizes than those manufactured for the 
people of Colorado, Nebraska and California. 
In the factories are manufactured moccasins 
and lap-robes, too, and nearly all manner of 
goods in the fur line. The celebrated ‘‘Klon- 
dike Cap,” that was so widely imitated by New 
York manufacturers, was designed by C. L. 
Kluckhohn of this firm. 

Of the “Gordon Hat” it is hardly necessary 
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#USON’S GLOVE AND MOCCASIN FACTORY. 


to speak. It is the best-known agency hat in 
the Northwest, and it is the property of Gor- 
don & Ferguson. Known everywhere, it is out 
for comparison with any five-dollar hat in the 
market, and it is abundantly able to speak for 
itself_in any field or on any head. The firm’s 
motto is ‘‘Not how cheap, but how good,’’ and 
this standard of excellence runs through every 
line of goods made by it—from fur coats and 
other garments to gloves, mittens and hats. 
And each line of goods is complete. Whena 
customer calls at this house to buy fur goods, 
he is shown everything that he can possibly 
want—stocks and assortments which surprise 
him by their fullness and great variety. It 1s 
the same in the glove department. The big 
factory turns out gloves enough to supply an 
immense territory—gloves of -many sizes and 
many kinds, and which compete successfully 
with the largest factories in the country. In 
all the branches of business so vigorously prose- 
cuted by them, Messrs. Gordon & Ferguson 
enjoy a well-earned prestige and rank among 
the leading and most substantial jobbers and 
manufacturers in the great Northwest. 
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A HALF SECTION OF GOKDON & FERGUSON’S FUR FACTORY, 100x100 FEET IN DIMENSIONS. 
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ALIEN LAND OWNERSHIP. 


When the constitution of the State of Wash- 
ington was formed, there was a good deal of ap- 
prehension in the West that foreign capitalists 
might obtain ownerships to large tracts of land 
by purchase from the railroad grants, and set 
up a system of landlord and tenant which 
would be highly detrimental to the interests of 
the people of the new States. Acting on this 
idea, the people of Washington placed a pro- 
vision in their constitution which declares that 
‘the ownership of lands by aliens, other than 
those who in good faith have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens of the United States, 
is prohibited in this State, except where ac- 
quired by inheritance, under mortgage, or in 
good faith in the ordinary course of justice in 
the collection of debts; and all conveyances of 
lands hereafter made to any alien directly or in 
trust for such alien shall be void. Provided, 
that the provisions of this section shall not ap- 
ply to lands containing valuable deposits of 
minerals, metals, iron, coal, or fireclay; and the 
necessary lands for mills and machinery to be 
used in the development thereof and the man- 
ufacture of the products therefrom. Every cor- 
poration, the majority of the capital stock of 
which is owned by aliens, shall be considered an 
alien for the purposes of this prohibition.” 

It will be seen that there is a saving clause 
which permits the ownership by alien of min- 
ing property and of land acquired by inherit- 
ance or mortgage, but the supreme court of 
the State is disposed to make a very strict ccn- 
struction of the general prohibition, and of late 
a foreign syndicate, which desires to erect a 
$400,000 beet-sugar factory, found that it could 
not buy or lease a small tract of land needed 
for its factory site. It is also held by lawyers 
that a British Columbia mining man, desiring 
to buy a house in Spokane, and make that city 
his home, cannot acquire a good title to a piece 
of property because he is a foreigner. At the 
same time, there is a good deal of alien owner- 
ship of land in Washington which has come 
about by the forfeiture of property to foreign 
mortgage companies, which loaned money to real 


fore appears that the constitutional prohibi- 

tion of alien ownership serves no good purpose 
| whatever, but really hinders the development 
| of the State. It is, in fact, of a piece with a 
good deal of legislation that has been put upon 
| the statute books of the Western States by the 
efforts of Populist agitators, who claim to be 
the only friends of the people, but who manage 
to do a good deal of damage to public interests 
by their schemes to make the ownership of 
properties insecure, and the collection of debts 
difficult. 

There is now a movement in Washington to 
bring before the Supreme Court of the United 
States the question whether the Alien Land 
Ownership Clause of the Washington constitu- 
tion is not in conflict with the supreme law of 
the land as embodied in treaties between the 
United States and other countries. The Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review says that if the decis- 
| ions of the Washington State court are allowed 
| to stand, they would be a perpetual obstacle to 
| the full development of the resources of the 
| State. 
| 


| estate owners during the boom time. It there- 
} 








*@e 
A CANADIAN RAILWAY QUESTION. 


A very liveiy contest took place in March 
before the Railway Committee of the Canadian 
Parliament at Ottawa, between the Spokane 
and Northern Company, which is seeking a 
charter to build a line up the Kettle River into 

| the Boundary Creek mining district in British 
Columbia, and the Canadian Pacific Company, 
which wants that district reserved for its own 
future operations. President Van Horneof the 
C. P. R. attended the sessions of the committee 
and made a vigorous fight against the granting 
of the charter asked for by the Spokane and 
Northern. The latter company isan American 
institution, and its president is D. C. Corbin, 
of Spokane. Its present road runs from Spo- 
kane north into the mining regions along the 
upper Columbia and Kootenay Lake. Those 
districts, which are now heavy producers of 
gold and silver, were developed by the enter- 
prise of Mr. Corbin, who first gave them a rail- 
way outlet and enabled them to ship their ores 
to smelters. Later the Canadian Pacific, whose 
main line runs considerably north of the Koo- 
tenay and Trail Creek mines, opened a line of 
communication to the new districts by steam- 
boats on the Columbia and a short railway 
around the rapids in the short river which 
drains Kootenay Lake intothe Columbia. Mr. 
Corbin’s line was the more popular, however, 
because it gave a direct route to the nearest 
large city where mining supplies could be 
bought and ores sold—Spokane. On the Cana- 
dian Pacific there is no large town nearer than 
Vancouver, on the Pacific Coast. 

The Boundary Creek District is a mountain- 
ous region lying along the boundary between 
British Columbia and Washington, just west 
of the Trail Creek District, which has pro- 
duced great fortunes during the past few years. 
The ores of both these districts are of the 
same character, being gold sulphides; in fact, 
the Boundary Creek District may be regarded 
as the western extension of the Trail Creek 
gold region. Prospecting has been going on 
for years, and there are numerous good mines 
ready to be opened as soon as railroad trans- 
portation is secured. The only good natural 
route for a railroad into the Boundary Creek 
Country is up Kettle River, which flows into 
the Columbia about thirty miles south of the 
international boundary. Mr. Corbin’s present 
line runs along the eastern bank of the Colum- 
bia, and by a ferry transfer he can make a con- 
nection with the proposed road up Kettle 
tiver. The line the Canadian Pacific intends 
to build would run west from Rossland, and, 








having to cross mountain ranges, would be slow 
of construction and costly to operate. As the 
original developer of railway transportation in 
the mining regions of Eastern British Columbia, 
the Boundary Creek miners appealed to Mr. 
Corbin to come to their help and give them a 
road. Mr. Corbin can give them the shortest 
line to smelters, and consequently the lowest 
freight rates. They know that he keeps his 
promises and will build the road immediately. 
The only argument Sir William Van Horne 
could bring against the Spokane and Northern’s 
application for a charter was that it is an 
American company and its road to Boundary 
Creek will drain the trade of that region off to 
Spokane and away from the Canadian towns of 
Vancouver and Victoria. This argument failed 
to prevail with the Railway Committee at Ot- 
towa, for that committee, which consists of 
100 members, voted in favor of giving Mr. Cor- 
bin a charter by a majority of six. The small- 
ness of this majority indicated the severity of 
the tight made by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, which looks upon the whole Canadian 
West as its own private domain and strives to 
prevent any other company from building rail- 
roads init. TheC. P. R. carried the fight into 
the Parliament and there secured the defeat of 
the charter bill reported by the committee, so 
that the whole question of a railroad to Bound- 
ary Creek remains where it was before the 
contest began at Ottawa. 


* 


OUR ASIATIC TRADE. 

The struggle of the commercial nations of 
Europe to secure a foothold on the northeast- 
ern coast of China is of great importance to the 
future trade of our Pacific Coast States. With- 
out taking any part in this struggle, we are 
likely to reap considerable advantage from the 
possession of Chinese ports by England, France 
and Germany, and from their efforts to open 
communication with the interior of the coun- 
try. Unless they set up differential tariff rates 
to secure the trade for themselves, a great deal 
of the new business developed will naturally 
come across the Pacific to the cities of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. Even greater 
results are likely to follow from the completion 
of the Russian Pacific Railroad, which will be 
opened in two or three years and will give ac- 
cess to the vast interior regions of Siberia and 
Tartary. In Siberia, a new civilization will 
follow the railroad. The country is, for the 
most part, a great alluvial plain closely re- 
sembling North Dakota in soil and climate. 
A large migration will unquestionably flow into 
it from European Russia and from other coun- 
tries of Europe, and the new settlers will have 
to buy lumber, farm tools, clothing, and house- 
hold utensils. The rail haul to Eastern Si- 
beria from Moscow and St. Petersburg will be 
fully twice as long as that from St. Paul to our 
Pacific Coast, and this difference in distance 
will enable our manufacturers to sell many lines 
of goods and machinery at cheaper prices than 
can be afforded by their European competitors. 
Such manufacturing concerns as find their raw 
material in our Pacific Coast States will receive 
a powerful impetus from this new Asiatic trade, 
and the general result will be a large increase 
of wealth and population in our Pacific Coast 
towns and cities. Already an important ex- 
port trade has been established in flour, lumber, 
apples and canned fruits, and our cotton goods 
are sent from New England factories to both 
China and Japan. 

Asia contains hundreds of millions of people, 
who are forced to live with the closest economy 
because of the density of population, and who 
will be ready to buy our goods as soon as they 
find out that they can buy them at lower prices 
than they are now paying for similar goods 
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made in Europe. We may expect that in time | 


manufactories of cutlery and tools, of woollen 
goods, and of farm implements, will be estab- 
lished in Washington and Oregon to supply the 
new markets across the Pacific. China will be- 


| Superior. 


come, by the building of railways, a fully civ- | 


ilized, modern nation, and her present con- 
sumption per capita of all kinds of articles used 
in civilized life will be more than doubled. It 
is this consideration that causes European na- 
tions to show so much eagerness to secure ports 
of their own in China, which will serve as dis- 
tributing points for interior trade. They are 
not after national aggrandizement so much as 
they are after new business for their factories. 
The geographical position of the United States, 


in relation to China and Siberia, is so advan- | 


tageous that we are certain to share largely in 
whatever new business may be opened in those 
transpacific regions, without any show of naval 
force on our part and without the seizure of 
any Chinese ports. We have only to make the 
ordinary commercial efforts to get our full share 
of this new trade. All our cities having good 





Scotia, to the Pacific Ocean, north of Lake | 


The construction of that road will 
immediately require the construction of a rail- 
road from St. Paul to intersect it. The whole 
of the intercourse of the Southern and Western 
States with Oregon and California, would take 
this route. All the emigration and immigra- 
tion, probably all the trade of these States with 
China, Japan and the East Indies, would take 
this route and there would not be a busier 
transshipment city than St. Paul on this con- 
tinent. If already it has come to be known 
that this route to the Pacific is not only shorter, 
cheaper and far better than any one south of it, 
if, as we know, St. Paul has already become a 
place of outfit for companies going to Oregon 
without railroads, what may we expect to see 


| when the travel from New Orleans lands here, 


harbors on the Pacific Coast will be sure to | 


benefit by this new movement, and itis more 
than probable that the early prophecies of our 
Pacific railroad promoters, that a first-class 
maritime city, rivaling New York in the mag- 
nitude of its trade, would grow up on the shores 
of Puget Sound during the first half of the next 
century, will in the end be realized. 
a 


MINNESOTA IN 1853. 





mercial cities and its multitude of bustling 
large towns; with its thousands of miles of 


to be whirled hence upon a continuous railroad 


| through the high, healthful, romantic ranges 
| of the buffalo, along the northern verge of the 


Temperate Zone to the blue Pacific.”’ 

It is worth remembering that while our 
author grew thus enthusiastic about a project 
for a Pacific railroad through Canada, the 
United States Government was just about send- 
ing out an expedition to make a survey of a 
railroad route from the Upper Mississippi to 
Puget Sound through American territory, and 
that a railroad was actually built on this line 
many years before the Canadian project was 
carried into execution. 

In 1853 Minnesota was already four years old 


| as an organized Territory, but Mr. Bond found 
To any one familiar with present conditions | 
in Minnesota,—with its three important com- | 


railroads and its immense area of fertile land | 


occupied by prosperous farmers,—a perusal of 
any one of the many books written about the 
State when it was a Territory is very enter- 
taining. One of the brightest and most read- 
able of these books is a little volume entitled 


‘‘Minnesota and its Resources,’’ published in | 


New York in 1853 and written by J. W. Bond, 
who was at that time a resident of St. Paul. 
Mr. Bond gives an account of St. Paul which 
would pass very well for a boom article in these 
later days. He was greatly impressed with the 
resources of the place, which then contained 
5,000 inhabitants, and he prophesied a great 
future for it as a commercial center. 

One of the reasons why he thought it would 
soon become a large city appears somewhat 
amusing at thisday. He says that ‘‘the Brit- 
ish Government contemplated a plan of inter- 
nal improvements which will hasten the de- 
velopment and growth of St. Paul beyond all 
parallel. I refer to the contemplated construc- 
tion of a line of railroad from Halifax, in Nova 


| Union, the Canadas, 





St. Paul to be a very wild and picturesque 
Western town. He was greatly impressed by 
the scene at the wharf when his steamboat 
made its landing. He says: 

“A stranger is generally somewhat aston- 
ished and not infrequently very much amused 
at the scene presented for contemplation on his 
first arrival at the St. Paul landing. In short, 
his first impressions with regard to the state of 
society here are altogether unfavorable. He is 
welcomed by an unusual and motley group of 
human beings, gathered from all parts of the 
the Indian lands, and 
Pembina, besides the curiously-mixed-up race 
of natives. This is indeed a most peculiar 
feature of the capital of Minnesota, which in 
respect to its inhabitants differs materially 
from any place I have visited in the West. 
Being an old settlement of French and half- 
breeds, and the present seat of government for 
the Territory, situated near the head of navi- 
gation and contiguous to the Dakota land, a 
strange spectacle is often presented, or strange 
indeed to the uninitiated. All the different 
classes, however, mingle together, forming a 
singular mass, variously habited, speaking dif- 
ferent languages, and distinguished by a vari- 











ety of complexions, features, and manners. Yet 
all this appears quite common, and excites no 
curiosity among those who have resided here 
for a few months. 

“But how different the spectacle appears to 
the stranger and visitor. Chained, as it were, 
by a spell of astonishment, he pauses a mo- 
ment to view the scene, before setting foot on 
shore, to mingle in the promiscuous multitude. 
A variety of persons attract his attention. 
Merchants in search of newly-arrived goods; 
editors, anxious for the latest news; citizens, 
receiving their long-expected friends from the 
East or South; carmen and coachmen with 
their teams, all indeed join in the tumultuous 
strife and enjoy the excitement. A little re- 
moved from the crowd may be seen another 
class, which by the way is too numerous, for so 
small a community as that of St. Paul. This 
is composed of a host of lawyers, politicians, 
office-holders, and office-seekers, whom we may 
perhaps call refugees rrom other States, though 
actuated by the hope of gaining some honor- 
able position anda share of the public spoils. 
They are discussing very boldly, perhaps, a 
subject pertaining to the Territorial govern- 
ment, or the late doings of Congress. 

“Amid the busy crowd may be seen the 
courteous and sociable governor, conversing 
freely with his fellow-citizens, or politely re- 
ceiving General A., Colonel B., or some other 
distinguished personage just arrived. Close by 
the side of his excellency a Dakota, Winnebago, 
or Chippewa warrior strides along as boldly and 
quite as independent as the greatest monarch 
on earth. He is attired in a red or white 
blanket, with his leggins and moccasins fan- 
tastically ornamented with ribands, feathers, 
beads, &c., while his long braided hair is 
adorned with a number of ribands and quills, 
his face is painted with a variety of colors, giv- 
ing him a most frightful appearance. In his 
hands he carries a gun, hatchet, and pipe. As 
the noble fellow moves along, so erect, so tall 
and athletic in his form, a feeling of admira- 
tion involuntarily fills the stranger’s mind—he 
pronounces the Indian warrior the lion of the 
multitude, and is forced to respect his savage 
nature. The eye follows him along till he 
joins, perhaps, a company of his own tribe, 
some of whom are quietly regaling themselves 
at the end of a long Tchandahoopah, others 
gazing at the white man’s bigcanoe. Now the 
astonished gazer beholds a group of dark-eyed 
squaws, some carrying their heavy burdens, 
others with papooses on their backs, with their 
bare heads sticking above a dirty blanket. The 
little things may be sleeping, and as the moth- 
ers walk carelessly along their heads dangle 
about as though their necks would break at 
every step. They sleep on, however, nor heed 
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AN OLD-TIME PICTURE OF ST. PAUL. 
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the scorching rays of the sun shining 
in their faces.”’ 

Our author took a stage from St. 
Paul to the village of St. Anthony, 
where he found eight saws at work in 
the mills, and was disappointed at the 
want of grandeur in the appearance 
of the falls. He appears to have had 
not the slightest idea that a great city 
was destined to grow up at that place. 
On the western bank of the river, 
where the main body of Minneapolis 
now lies,there was then a small village 
which does not appear to have even 
received a definite name. Some called 
it All Saints; some Hennepin, and 
some Minnehaha. Mr. Bond was de- 
lighted with the beauty of the site, 
but neither this unnamed village nor 
the much larger village of St. Anthony, 
which then contained 1,500 inhabit- 
ants, impressed him with the possibil- 
ities of a city growth. He could not 
see what the people of St. Anthony did 
for a living, beyond the few engaged in 
lumbering. ‘In our opinion”’ he says, 
‘‘the ultimate hope of that town fora 
large population rests upon that class 
of retired people of substance, as well 
as invalids and people of fortune desir- 








~— 








ing literary privileges in a retired beau- 
tiful town, who will certainly be more 
strongly attracted there than to any 
place we know of in the Great Valley.”’ 
The university had already been established at 
St. Anthony, and our author notes that there 
were six students studying languages and seven- 
teen studying mathematics, and he certainly 
cannot be blamed for not foreseeing that this 
infant institution was destined to become, in 
less than half a century, one of the greatest 
seats of learning in the United States. 

In one of his chapters, Mr. Bond makes a 
note of the prices obtained for real estate in 
St. Paul. A lot on Fourth Street, opposite the 
court-house, had been sold for $525; a lot on 
Third Street, above Minnesota Street, for $1,- 
250; two lots on Fourth Street, corner St. 
Peter, with improvement worth 4250, for 
$1,175, and one lot on Third below Wabasha, 
for $1,000. He says that eligibly situated prop- 
erty in St. Paul had more than doubled in value 
each year for the preceding four years, and that 
only five years before the land upon which the 
whole city was located was purchased at the 
land office for $1.25 per acre. 


The best- farming district at that time was | 
the. Cottage Grove Prairie lying between the | 
St. Croix and the Mississippi rivers. Mr. Bond | 
made a number of excursions into the country, | 


going up the Mississippi on the steamboat Gov- 
ernor Ramsey as far as Sauk Rapids, up the 
Minnesota to Henderson, and up the St. Croix 
to Stillwater. There were already 20,000 people 


in the Territory, and every arriving steamboat | 
was crowded with new settlers. A mighty com- | 


monwealth was fast growing up, and our author 
was able to chronicle its beginnings in a series 
of very bright and interesting chapters. He 
was delighted with the beauty of the new 
country and with its salubrious climate. He 
maintained that the whole world could not 
produce a better climate than that of Minne- 
sota. ‘‘We have never yet known a case of 
fever and ague, nor any unwholesome water 
either in wells, springs, lakes or streams,’’ he 
writes. ‘It is for our cool, healthful climate, 


which braces up the human frame for vigorous | 


exertion, physical and mental, that we regard 
Minnesota as incomparably superior to any 
other new State or Territory in North Amer- 
ica. They may raise more corn in Illinois, 
more wool in Ohio, more pork in Iowa, more 


MINNEAPOLIS IN 1857 














WHAT IS NOW WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SECOND AVENUE SOUTH, IN THE 


HEART OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT. 


cotton in Mississippi, but Minnesota can beat 
them all at raising men.”’ 


It is a pity that we have not Eastern writers | 
in Minnesota at this day who know the merits | 
The cli- | 
going to be the only good freight and passenger 


of the State as well as did Mr. Bond. 
mate is just as good as ever, and there are still 


unoccupied lands for new farming settlement. | 


We havea million and a half of people now, 
but we can make room for a million and a half 


more before the State will be as well filled as | 


Ohio or Illinois. 


* 





ALASKA MATTERS. 


The bill for the construction of a railroad to 
the Yukon by way of the Stickeen River and 


Lake Teslin route, which passed the Canadian | 


House of Commons, was killed in the Senate by 
a large majority. The opposition to it was 
chiefly because of the large grant it carried. 
The land lying mostly in gold-producing dis- 
tricts, it was claimed that the railroad com- 
pany would be able under the bill to acquire a 
great deal of mining territory. The bill was 
put through the House as a party measure of 
the Liberals, but this was fatal to it in the 
Senate, in which the Conservatives have a large 
majority. ‘The senators hold office for life, and 
most of them were appointed by the Conserva- 
tive ministry of the late Sir John McDonald. 
The Canadian Government has receded from 
its first intention to levy a very heavy tax on 
the gold output of such portions of the Yukon 
Country as lie in the Dominion, and now pro- 
poses to make the tax on the miners very mod- 
erate, so as to produce only as much money as 
will be expended in keeping order and admin- 
istering law in the region. This is a wise con- 
clusion. There is not going to be any such 
overwhelming rush to the Yukon as looked 
probable a few months ago, and it would be bad 
policy for Canada to discourage mining by bur- 
densome impositions on the industry. Her right 
to raise a sufficient revenue to pay the cost she 
will be put to for protecting the lives and prop- 
erty of the miners will be cheerfully conceded. 
Paul Mohr, who formerly lived in Spokane 
and Tacoma, has been out in Alaska looking up 
a favorable route for a railroad from the Coast 
to the interior. He reports that he hit upon 


| about a dozen projects similar to his own, but 


| that no one of them appeared to be ready with 
the cash to begin construction. It looks now 
as though the wagon-road over Chilcoot Pass, 
built by George Brackett, of Minneapolis, is 


route open thisseason. The wire-rope scheme, 
| which hauls iron buckets over a cable, is work- 
ing, but its character is such that it cannot 
transport people or heavy machinery. 


* 





| HIGH SALARY OF A WISCONSIN POSTMASTER. 


The Eau Claire (Wis.) Free Press tells of a 
“donation party’? given recently to Mr. and 
Mrs. Heyer, postmaster and postmistress of the 
Shaw post-office in the Town of Clear Creek, 
that State. The salary of the office amounts 
to the enormous sum of about thirty cents a 
month, not a very encouraging amount to grow 
rich upon; so the patrons and friends of the 
office, to the number of about thirty, concluded 
to show their good will and appreciation to the 
poorly-paid officials. There was music, singing 
and dancing, followed by a bountiful supper. 
The net receipts of the occasion was $7, which 
amount was presented to Mrs. Heyer as a tem- 
porary increase of salary. The next move the 
patrons of Shaw are contemplating is to secure 
more frequent mail arrivals and departures. 
It now takes a letter just three days to come 
from Shaw to Eau Claire, thirteen miles distant. 





KLONDIKE SUPERSTITION.—The Klondike is 
rapidly becoming a treasure field for romances 
as well as for gold-diggers. The latest tale is 
of a ghost-guarded mine on Bonanza Creek, 
where, in 1896, while standing near the shaft, 
two partners had a quarrel, during which one 
of the men was pushed into the pit and killed. 
A few days afterward the survivor became in- 
sane and died; he had seen his partner's spirit— 
had been haunted to the death. Since then a 
number of bold miners have endeavored to 
work the claim, but the unearthly shrieks and 
demoniac noises have invariably caused them 
to fleein terror. It is hard work to rob the old- 
time miner of his belief in ghosts; nor does it 
take much experience to fill the breast of the 





tenderfoot with similar regard for the uncanny. 
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THE Northern Pacific is going to build about 
fifty miles of road in Manitoba this season. 
The new line will leave the Brandon Branch at 
at point between the stations of Belmont and 
Hilton, where the Brandon road turns north 
from its general western course to reach Bran- 
don, and will run nearly due west to Hartney, 
on the Souris Branch of the Canadian Pacific. 
It will penetrate a well-settled country where 
a great deal of wheat is raised. The road is 
built at the request of the Greenway cabinet, 
and will receive from the Manitoba govern- 
ment a subsidy of $17,500 per mile. 

> + 

A FOREIGN war is not going to affect inju- 
riously the business interests of the Northwest. 
What we depend on mainly in this part of the 
country for piosperous business conditions is a 
good price for wheat, and there is no reason for 
apprehending that wheat will decline from its 
present price during the continuance of the 
war. On the contrary, it will be likely to ad- 
vance; and if this year’s crop turns out well, 
business will boom in all the wheat-growing 
States. The times are auspicious for relaxing 
a little the extreme caution and conservatism 
about investments and new enterprises which 
has prevailed since the crisis of 1893. 

~- + + 

THE agent of an accident insurance company 
tells me that about one person in eight of the 
insured meets with some accident during a 
year. In Chicago this company paid out $37,- 
000 last year to bicycle riders on account of in- 
juries they received, and of these seventy per 
cent were caused by people and vehicles run- 
ning into the wheelmen, and only thirty by the 
carelessness of the riders themselves. Next to 
bicycle accidents, perhaps the most common 
cause of injury is the falling of signs and other 
objects from buildings in cities upon the heads 
of passers-by. The agent said that more people 
are killed by falling objects than die of any one 
disease. 

-— + + 

THe Cuban war furore has acted as a wet 
blanket on the Klondike excitement. All the 
transportation companies are much disap- 
pointed at the heavy falling off in travel bound 
for the gold-fields. They expected that April 
would give them a harvest, but the boats going 
north are no longer crowded, and they bring 
back almost as many passengers on their return 
trips as they take out. The adventurous spir- 
its of the country will now enlist for the war, 
instead of setting off for Alaska to dig the 
frozen ground for nuggets. By midsummer 
there is likely to be a large exodus of the men 
who rushed into the Yukon Country during the 
winter. People do not get excited about two 
things at the same time, and the prospect of 
fighting the Spaniards in Cuba appeals to fervid 
imaginations with more force than that of 
fighting the frost on the banks of the Klondike. 

- + + 

On the map accompanying the book entitled 
‘*Minnesota and its Resources,’’ written by J. 
Wesley Bond and published in 1853, nearly all 
of South Dakota appears as Blue Earth County 
of this State, and all of North Dakota as Pem- 
bina County. The Minnesota River is called 





kotas, is named the Riviere de Jacques on the 
lower part of its course and the Tchan-sansan 
on its upper course. The latter name I never 
heard in North Dakota, and it has probably 
faded out of men’s memories. Jacques is the 
French for James, but what French explorer 
gave this name to the stream appears to have 
been long ago forgotten. There are, of course, 
no railroads on this old map, but the wagon- 
roads were deemed of sufficient importance to 
be indicated. One ran from Winona to Man- 
kato, and another from Lake Pepin to Mankato, 
and there was a long one from St. Anthony up 
to Fort Ripley and the Winnebago Agency, and 
one still longer from Mendota to Fort Ridgely 
and the Sioux Agency on the Minnesota River. 
7 > + 
TueE West Publishing Company, of St. Paul, 
has begun work upon a compilation which will 
be of great value to lawyers and is so vast and 
comprehensive in its character that it may well 
be called monumental among law publications. 
It is called the “Century Digest,’’ and will con- 
tain, in fifty volumes, digests of all the import- 
ant opinions of all the courts of the United 
States, Federal and State, since the foundation 
of the Government. Over one million opinions 
will be briefed and classified. Five years will 
be required to bring out the whole work. Noth- 
ing of the kind has ever before been attempted 
by any law-publishing concern. Among such 
concerns the West is now recognized all over 
the country as being far in the lead. It is 
purely a St. Paul institution. 
+ ++ ++ 
THE old settlers of Minnesota have shown a 
good deal of spirit of late in forming a new 
association and holding a meeting to revive old 
associations and talk of the good old times 
when they were young and the State was a new 
Territory reaching from Wisconsin to the Mis- 
souri River. Members of this association must 
have come to Minnesota prior to 1853, either by 
birth or immigration. That is the year when 
the State was admitted to the Union, and it is 
a good date on which to draw the line between 
the old and the new. In 1853 Minnesota was 
the finest region on the continent open to 
original homestead settlement. That was a 
long time ago, and we have a big, populous 
State now, but it still has a great deal of room 
for new people. There are millions of acres of 
good land in it that never felta plow. The 
climate, over which the early settlers became 
enthusiastic, is just as good as ever for health 
and comfort of living. 
~~ - + 
A NEw railroad corporation with along name 
has been organized in Washington and has ap- 
plied to the city council of Seattle for the right 
to put a track down on Railroad Avenue in 
that city, which is already occupied by other 
companies and is the only way for a new road 
to get through the city. The application leads 
to a great deal of speculation in the Puget 
Sound newspapers. In Seattle the papers be- 
lieve that the Vanderbilt interest is behind 
the new company and that the real project is 
to build a line from the Columbia River to Se- 
attle, and perhaps on to the British boundary, 
for the use of the Union Pacific. The explana- 
tion receives color from the fact that the Union 
Pacific started to build from Portland to Puget 
Sound about ten years ago, and spent several 
millions of dollars in constructing piers fora 
bridge across the Columbia and in grading be- 
tween Kalama and Tacoma. The hard times 
came and put a veto on the enterprise. All 
construction was summarily abandoned and the 
money spent was apparently thrown away. Ip 
view of the fact that there are now three trans- 
continental roads competing for the business 


the St. Peter’s, and the James River, in the Da- | of Puget Sound, the new enterprise does not 





look promising. It may be a good scheme to 
sell bonds on, however, to short-sighted Kast- 
ern and foreign investors. 
- + + 
WE shall probably hear no more of the money 
question as long as the war lasts. A few stupid 
politicians will try hard to excite an interest in 
the old issues about which people grew so pas- 
sionate in 1896, but the people generally will 
turn a deaf ear. The latest news from our 
fleets and armies will be about all they will 
want to listen to. We may look upon the sup- 
pression of all forms of cheap money clamor as 
one of the blessings likely to come from the 
war. Another will be the development of a 
more ardent patriotism and a greater respect 
for the Government. Socialists, anarchists and 
all sorts of wild-eyed reformers will disappear 
from view for a time. When the war is over, 
new public questions will arise. It is to be 
hoped that they will not be such as foment dis- 
content and threaten to disturb public order. 
An outburst of genuine patriotism will prove 
the best cure for the agitations against property 
and corporations which have been rife in the 
West of late years. 
aaa t+ Bad 
Ir you are not going to the war, and have 
any business to look after at home, be sure it 
will pay you to push your business energetically 
while the war lasts. There is no occasion for 
you to sit still and fold your hands. The war 
is going to make all kinds of business active, 
and nowhere will there be more activity than 
in the Northwest, where we furnish a large 
part of the wheat that feeds the world. The 
cost of a war has to be paid mainly long after 
it is over; while hostilities last, times are usu- 
ally very brisk. The loafers and tramps who 
have been grumbling for the past five years 
about the hard times will disappear, and there 
will be plenty of work and good wages for all 
industrious men. The continual sagging in 
prices, which has taken the life out of business 
since 1893, will stop and there will be a general 
rise in values—and this, too, without any de- 
preciation of the currency. Waris no doubt 
an evil, as a general proposition, but it is not 
an unmixed evil. It may prove a drastic medi- 
cine to change old bad conditions that have 
become chronic. 
ad + ~~ 
Ir is announced on apparently good authority 
that the Great Northern Railway has finally 
determined to make its Pacific Coast terminus 
at Seattle. This decision is wise, because Seat- 
tle makes more railroad business than all the 
other towns on the east side of Puget Sound 
combined, but it will be a bitter disappointment 
to both Fairhaven and Everett. The Great 
Northern acquired extensive water-front prop- 
erties at Fairhaven, many years ago, and built 
a shore line along the Sound to that place. 
Fairhaven advertised itself widely as the ter- 
minus of the road, but when the main line 
reached the Coast it struck tidewater first at 
Everett, and there seemed to be no reason why 
it should haul grain on northward more than a 
bundred miles to get it to Fairhaven, when it 
could just as well be shipped at Everett. So 
Fairhaven declined as rapidly as it had grown. 
Its streets were desolate and its big hotel was 
about as lonesome as the woods which encom- 
passed the town. Everett had its innings for a 
time, but the Great Northern appeared to be in 
no hurry to make improvements there, and be- 
gan coquetting with Seattle for water-front 
privileges and terminal grounds. To get what 
he wanted, Mr. Hill began talking about con- 
tinuing his line to Tacoma and sharing with 
the Northern Pacific the use of the terminal 
facilities at that place. The Great Northern 
trains have been running into Seattle for many 
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THE BEAUTIFUL EASTER DISPLAY MADE BY AUGUST 8S. SWANSON, THE ST. PAUL 


years, but the station has been only a rented 
old warehouse. Terminal honors are easy out 
on the Sound just now, and we hope Seattle 
will be able to keep what she has got out of the 
Great Northern after a long effort. 
7 ae + 

I Met in Chicago lately J. N. Dwyer, who six 
years ago bought a large tract of land adjacent 
to Astoria, in the belief that a great commer- 
cial city was destined to grow up at the mouth 
of the Columbia River, and started the town of 
Flavel. Mr. Dwyer paid $350,000 for the land, 
and got the money from a syndicate of Boston 
men and foreigners. The Austrian Prince of 
Turn and Taxis was a member of the syndi- 
cate. Astoria continues to be large enough to 
do all the business at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and Flavel remains what it was before it 
got its name—a cow pasture. Dwyer is a san- 
guine man, however, and does not give up hope. 
Cities have rarely been successfully located by 
speculators on theory, and the mouth of a big 
navigable river does not always produce one. 
Philadelphia is not at the mouth of the Dela- 
ware, London is not at the mouth of the 
Thames, Paris is hundreds of miles up the 
Seine, Hamburg is far up the Elbe, and there 
is no city at the mouth of either the Missis- 
sippi or the Danube. In fact, the common 
rule seems to be that the seaport for the valley 
of a large river is built as far up into the coun- 
try as there is deep water for sea-going ships. 
The growth of New York on Manhattan Isl- 
and, in defiance of this general rule, was oc- 
casioned by the fact that the Hudson River 
and the East River converge at that point. 
Portland, the city of the Columbia basin, grew 
up on the Willamette River for the reason that 
the first export article of the region was the 
wheat raised in the Willamette Valley and it 
was natural that there should be a town at the 
point nearest to the wheat farms that could be 
reached by a ship coming into the Columbia 
from the ocean. The ships are towed up the 


Columbia to the mouth of the Willamette, | 


and, turning up the latter stream, find Port- 
land at the head of deep-water navigation. 


| 





FLORIST. 


Tue old soldiers of the Civil War who saw | 
the Minnesota militia regiments march through | 


the streets of St. Paul a few days ago on their 
way to the rendezvous at the State Fair grounds, 
must have noticed the changes in equipments 
which have taken place since they bore arms. 
The muskets are now shorter and lighter than 
they used to be, and the cartridges are of 
metal and are put in at the breech instead of 
being rammed down from the muzzle. They 
are not carried in a leather box at the waist, 
but are now inserted in a canvas belt. In our 
time of soldiering they were made of paper, 
and on top of the bullet there were three buck- 


shot. We tore off the paper from the powder | 


end of the cartridge with our teeth, inserted 
the open cartridge in the barrel powder-end 
down, drew the ramrod, and rammed it home. 
Then we capped the piece with a percussion 
cap taken from a little box worn on the belt. 
Loading was a slow process, and many men were 
shot in the arm while ramming cartridges. 
The knapsack is no longer a flat box of stiff 
black leather, but has become a dumpy brown 
canvas bag. The fatigue cap, which was the 
standard military head-gear in our day, has 
been replaced by a soft, brown felt hat, com- 
fortable in all weathers. The coats of the of- 
ficers are no longer long, blue frocks, with 
skirts flapping about the legs, but are jackets, | 
coming down only a little below the hips, on 
which there are no brass buttons showing. The | 
serviceable blouse of old times: has been re- 
tained for the enlisted men. The useless red 


sash once worn about the waist by the officers | 


has been discarded, and the whole uniform of 
officers and men is more useful than showy. 
The enlisted man is still a beast of burden, as 
of old, however; for he must carry his bed, in 
the form of two blankets, his fighting gear of 
gun, bayonet and cartridges, his canteen of 
water, his change of underclothing in his knap- 


sack, and food enough for three days in his | 


haversack. Until he gets hardened to this load 
he is likely to play out on a march. 
the militia boys were exhausted by the time 
they had marched four or five miles to the fair- 
grounds. 


Some of | 


AN EASTER FLORAL DISPLAY IN ST. 
PAUL. 


The sixth of April was a memorable 
day among the lovers of flowers in this 
Minnesota city of St. Paul. It was on 
that day that Mr. August S. Swanson, the 
enterprising florist, made his magnificent 
Easter display in the beautiful and spa- 
cious salesroom formerly occupied by 
Ransom & Horton, on East Sixth Street. 
It only needed a glance at the lovely 
variety of blooming plants in the great 
window to make one sure of witnessing 
a perfect Eden of beauty within doors. 
And so it proved to all who were so 
fortunate as to attend on that opening 
day. The room, elegant in itself with 
its great breadth and gilded balconies 
and pillars, was rendered perfectly en- 
chanting by the artistic arrangement of 
giant palms, ferns, and many other plants. 
Mr. and Mrs. Swanson certainly exhibited 
splendid taste in these interior decora- 
tions, and they were the recipients of 
many sincere compliments. Among the 
flowers seen were a multitude of spotless 
Easter lilies, azaleas, daffodils, roses, 
hydrangea, spiraea, and rhododendrons. 
These were arranged in panels, so to 
speak, so distributed that the general 
effect was surpassingly beautiful, and so 
placed, too, that there was abundance of 
room for the steady stream of visitors. 
The gold and marble white of the elegant 
room only tended to enhance the beauty 
of the scene, while the large plate-glass panel 
mirrors, which range the entire length of the 
| room, on either side, reflected the thousands of 
flowers and seemed to double the area actually 
occupied. But the accompanying illustration 
tells all this far more faithfully than the pencil 
can, although it would be still more effective if 
it could have been taken from the outside, so 
as to give a view of the window display also. 
It is at once evident, looking at the picture, 
that one cannot exaggerate the loveliness of 
the exhibit that was made by Mr. Swanson 
during this Easter season of 1898. Andif he 
has gained popularity for his extensive green- 
houses and the charming products thereof, it 
has been because he has studied the wants of 
the St. Paul public, and of hundreds of tribu- 
| tary towns, and has labored honestly and in- 

telligently to satisfy them. He merits every 
| bit of the success that has come to him. 


° 


THE ART OF THE TAILOR. 








| No matter in what land a man wanders, he 
| is compelled to face the truth that a tailor has 
a great deal to do with his progress or his lack 
| of progress. A thoroughly good merchant- 
| tailor, like J. Elson, proprietor of the Conti- 
| nental Tailoring Company at the corner of 
| Sixth and Jackson streets, in St. Paul, will 
| just about make a man’s fortunes, while a poor 
tailor will inevitably damage one’s prospects 
forever. It pays to buy one’s apparel of first- 
class hands. It pays to deal where the fabrics 
| shown are of the best and most stylish quali- 
| ties, and where the tailoring skill and mechan- 
ical work are never at fault. This is why so 
many well-dressed men go to Mr. Elson. 


* 
* 


O1L-FIELDS IN THE KOOTENAY.—According 
| to a British Columbia paper, the petroleum 
fields of the Flathead Valley in Southeastern 
Kootenay cover a large area of territory. Sam- 
| ples of this oil have been tested by the Domin- 





| ion Government and found to be purer and of 
higher grade than any petroleum hitherto dis- 
covered on the American continent. 
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EUROPEAN FUR MARKETS AND ST. PAUL. 


It is individual enterprise that has made St. 
Paul famous the country over as a great fur 
market. Take the houseof E. Albrecht & Son, 
for instance, whose fine establishment is at 
20 East Seventh Street. Early in April Mr. 
Ernst Albrecht left St. Paul on his annual trip 
to Europe, where he goes to visit the leading 
fur markets of the Old World and to make 
selections of furs and study the styles for trade 
during the coming season. He will not return 
until about Sept. 1, thus devoting nearly or 
quite five months to the important matter of 
purchasing furs, etc., for the fall and winter of 
1898-99. It is such enterprise, backed by the 
honest reputation of years, that enables this 
old house to retain so great a share of public 
confidence. 





* 





THE GROWTH OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


Just what inventive genius will be turned to 
next it is difficult to conjecture. Day by day 
the old ways of the earth are being laid aside 
forever, and the new ways prove so simple, so 
feasible and so superior that one wonders why 
they were not thought of long ago. Kieckhefer 
Bros. Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are 
now manufacturing what they term ‘‘Utility 
Steel Baskets,’”’ for measuring and handling 
grain, vegetables, coal, etc., and for carrying 
water, feeding stock, and a hundred other uses. 
These baskets are made from refined smooth 
steel, and they are japanned and galvanized. 
They are strong, water-tight, and will probably 
last a life-time. 








UTILITY STEEL BASKETS. 


The same company is now sending to all 
dealers who ask for it, a copy of its granite 
steel ware catalogue, which contains cuts, 
prices and descriptions of the immense line of 
granite steel kitchen utensils, pieced tinware, 
copper ware, etc., etc., made at the company’s 
factory in Milwaukee. These very desirable 
high-grade goods are in universal use and are 
growing more popular every year. The people 
want them and all progressive dealers should 
keep them in stock. 





* 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE ROOFING. 


Now that building enterprises of every de- 
scription are coming to the front again through- 
out the Northwest, builders and contractors 
will read with interest any information that 
guides them to the very best roofing material. 
A house or any other building is far from per- 
fection if it has a leaky, inflammable or other- 
wise unsatisfactory roof. Doubtless the highest 
grade roofing material now known is the ‘‘Ready 
Rock Asphalt Roofing’? manufactured by the 
West Coast Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago, whose Northwestern agency is managed 
by J. P. Elmer, 514 Endicott Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. Thecompany’s factory is at Waukegon, 
Ill., where facilities are at hand for making 
roofing material in unlimited quantities. 
Experts say that this patent gravel roofing, 





known as the ‘‘Ready Rock Asphalt Roofing,”’ 
is destined to revolutionize roofing methods on 
account of its cheapness, simplicity and re- 
markable durability. Once laid on a roof, it is 
simply indestructible. There are those who 
say that such a roof would last acentury. Be- 
ing absolutely fire-proof, it is just the thing for 
factories, foundries, etc., where burning coals 
and cinders fall from chimneys. As it is a non- 
conductor of heat and cold, it makes the best 
possible roofing for houses; as it never wears 
out, it is very desirable for large public and 
commercial buildings; as it can be laid quickly 
and cheaply, it is just what anyone needs for 
small structures. Made with strictly pure 
Trinidad asphalt and washed gravel, it will 
give perfect satisfaction to all who use it. Mr. 
Elmer will be pleased to correspond with inter- 
ested parties. 





* 


THE DULUTH-SUPERIOR HARBOR. 


The total net freight tonnage of the harbor 
for 1897 was 8,475,224 tons as compared with 
7,886,8834 tons in 1896 and 6,325,351 tonsin 1895. 
The value of the commerce of the harbor for 
1897 was $118,551,185 as compared with $111,- 
676,900 in 1896 and $95,000,000 in 1895. 

Thus it will be seen that in two years the 
valuation of the commerce of the harbor at the 
head of the lakes has increased more than $23,- 
500,000. It is an interesting fact that while 
there is a substantial increase in the freight 
tonnage, there is a decrease in the number of 
vessels. This fact is accounted for by the new 
and larger class of vessels that have made their 
appearance during the past two or three years. 
The first influence was felt during the season 
of 1896, when, despite a flattering increase in 
the commerce of the harbor, there were thirty- 
six less vessels reported than in 1895. Still 
more pronounced was the influence during 1897, 
when nearly 600,000 more tons of freight were 
moved than in 1896 with 1,370 less vessels. 

The total number of vessels entering and de- 
parting from the harbor during 1897 was 9,758 
as compared with 10,948 in 1896, and 10,986 in 
1895. The commerce of the Duluth-Superior 
harbor represents about fifty per cent of the 
business of the Soo canals. 

The total net tons received at Duluth were 
885,623; total net tons shipments, 3,890,457. 
The total net tons receipts at Superior were 
1,606,797; total net tons shipments, 2,092,347. 
The total number of passengers arriving and 
departing from the head of the lakes during 
1897 was 54,411 as compared with 40,690 in 1896. 


* 
* 


CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER. 








Ready-made clothing answers a purpose, 
doubtless, but if a man wishes to look his best 
and feel at his best, he goes to some expert 
merchant-tailor and has his measure taken for 
asuit. Take the Continental Tailoring Com- 
pany, corner Sixth and Jackson streets, St. 
Paul, for instance. A call there shows com- 
plete lines of imported and domestic cloths in 
all the approved patterns and textures, anda 
chat with the proprietor, Mr. J. Elson, satisfies 
one that he knows how to give the perfection 
of fits to big men and little men. His prices are 
popular, too. Just try him once for your dress 
suits, business suits, overcoats and trousers. 








THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Oolleges in the Northwest. 


Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8S. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





1874. 1897. 


CURTISS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


304 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. L. HODGMIRE, - - PROPRIETOR. 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
English, Actual Business Practice. 


Expert teachers in all departments. 
Students can enter any time. 
Day and evening sessions. 


Oirculars free. Mention this Magazine. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
MINN. 
CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, 


CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC, retionr rene seon-n 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. 
Established in 1885. Tuition low. Catalogue free. 





Dr. C. P. Montgomery, 


eed ‘ale eked okey 


138 East Sixth Street, 
Opposite Ryan Hotel, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 





JOHNSON BROS. 
Capital City Furniture Company, 


Manufacturers of 
Bank, Public Building, Office, Church and Store 
Furniture and Fixtures, Mantels, Sideboards, 


Book Cases, etc. . 
639-641 JACKSON ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





WANTED—®22P RELIABLE AGENTS 
TO SELL 
IDEAL WATER FILTERS, 
The most complete Filter on the market. Every house- 
hold needs one. Send for Circulars. 


IDEAL FILTER CoO., 
Si. Loutrs, Mo. 



















































Amateur Photographers, Ho! sin tibum 


For unmounted pictures. Is just what you are 
og | for. A delightful convenience. You 
save the time and cost of mounting. Sizes of 
openings are 3'x3%, 3'4x4'4, 444 x4'4, 4x5. 
Price: 26¢ for 1 doz. Pictares; 40¢ fer 2 doz. 
Ask your dealer. If he does not carry them 
send price to us and we will deliver postpaid. 
Send for catalogue. 


H.C. COLLINS CO,, Mnfrs., ST. PAUL, MINN 
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NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


Platteville’'s new brick block 
will cost $15,000 


A new high-school building for Waukesha will cost 
$25,000, 


The new normal school building at Wausau will cost 
about $50,000 


The Y.M C.A. is going to put up a building in 
Madison worth $30,000 





The new hotel at Seymour will involvea cost of $10,- 
000 to $15,000, and be a credit to the town 


The new Trinity Church at Stevens Point will be 
modern in every respect and cost $20,000. 

A fine $60,000 hospital isto be erected in Manitowoc. 
It will be thoroughly modern, and have accommoda- 
tions for 300 patients. 


Green Bay is doing lots of building this season. A 
new three-story office block will cost not less than 
$14,000, and many houses are being built. 

Antigo will probably have a $200,000 saw-mill, furni- 
ture, bicycle-rim and handle factory. Ohio parties 
are now negotiating for local privileges. 


La Crosse, always progressing, is now engaged in 
the erection uf a large number of new houses and 
business blocks. Among the latter is a three-story 
flat and store building, to cost about $10,000. 

Many fine churches are being built in the State. 
The new Methodist church in Baraboo will cost $12,500, 
and a Catholic church in Kaukauna will cost $50,000. 
These are evidences of growing prosperity. 

There is an active revival of the clamshell industry 
among Janesville people this spring, and dealers are 
already taking orders for carload lots of the Rock 
River shells, to be shipped to the pearl- button fac- 
tories in the East. 


A report from Black River Falls says: ‘There has 
not been In ten years such an appearance of a boom of 
industry and improvement all over Jackson Coanty 
as there is at the present time. Nearly all the Inland 
villages are making arrangements for a building 
boom. Melrose especially, where a new hotel, several 
new stores and at least a score of residences and busi- 
ness places will be put up. Alma Center will erecta 
fine Presbyterian church and several other substan- 
tial buildings as soon as the weather will permit. Ar- 
rangements are also being made to erect seven new 
schoolhouses this season, six of them to take the place 
of old ones.” 


Minnesota. 


A large flour-mill is talked of for East Grand Forks. 


Farmers are going to build a grain elevator at 
Waseca. 


Waterville’s new custom and cereal mill is now run- 
ning and hasa big line of business. The water-works 
plant is also completed. 


The Delano Eagle is confident that the town will ex- 
perience a big growth this year, including business 
houses and residences 

Two and three-story brick business blocks are to be 
built in Ada, Winnebago City, Glencoe, Roseau, St. 
James, and at New Ulm. 





Grand Rapids expects to secure a $400,000 pulp-and 
paper-mill plant by voting $10,000 worth of bonds asa 
bonus. The bonds have been voted. 


New Pragye, a noted milling point, is one of the | 


most enterprising townsin the State. Parties there 
are pow at work on a new $11,000 hotel. 


The Bemidji Pioneer says there can be no mistaking 
the fact that Bemidji is growing. “At the stormiest 
and coldest season of the year there were upwards of 
twenty buildings under construction.” 


Seeding is about concluded. Prospects for another 
good crop year are good. Both towns and country are 
unusually prosperous. The sound of the saw and 


hammer are heard everywhere in the State, telling 
the story of better times and a new era of general 
growth and development. 


Plans for building operations the coming season are 
now taking definite form. Already the construction 
of a number of residences is assured, and itis not at 
all unlikely that several business blocks may be added 
to the town.—Red Wing Republican. 


The Morris Tribune says: “A genuine building boom 
has struck Morris this spring. The great scarcity of 
houses for rent. as well as the general prevalent pros- 
perity, may be ascribed as the cause for this extra 
activity in building operations.” The new buildings 
comprise stores, houses, etc., and will be of a substan- 
tial character. 





Lumber dealers throughout the State report that 
unusual building activity is evident in town and on 
farms this spring. This shows that purse-strings are 
being loosened again and that people generally look 
upon the good times as permanent. Land sales are of 
more frequent occurrence now than for years past, 
and land values are firm. 


North Dakota. 


A fine new bank building will be erected in Hank- 
inson. 


Hankinson will soon have the advantages of a good 
opera-house. 


Grand Forks is raising funds for the construction 
of a spacious armory. 


A good flour-mill will soon be numbered among Har- 
vey’s local industries. 


Sheldon is going to build another schoolhouse. It 
will be two stories high and cost $6,000. 

The Lisbon cheese factory is again ready for busi- 
ness and expects to manufacture a largely increased 
output. 


It is reported that the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company has prepared plans for a fine depot at Fargo 
to cost $35,000. The Fargoites are greatly pleased. 


Many new grain elevators are being constructed in 
various parts of the State, an indication that the in- 
creased grain acreage this year will demand larger 
storage facilities. 


Building operations are confined to no one locality. 
Permanent and extensive improvements are being 
made all over the State, among the farmers as well as 
in towns and villages. 

Great progress has been made in farming communit- 
ties. Seeding is about done. In most sections of the 
State prospects are favorable fora big crop. There is 
a hopeful outlook every where. 


The new Trepanier block in Fargo will cost about 
20,000 and be constructed of brick. This is one of the 
many business buildings now projected there. A 
large number of new residences are being erected also. 


This is the way the Wimbledon News talks: “That 
the spring building has actually begun in Wimbledon. 
and that the people have pinned their faith in her 
future prosperity, is proven by the already large num- 
ber of substantial business houses and dwellings 
erected and those now in course of construction and 
others to be commenced during the present month.” 
Then follows a long list of new business houses and 
residences, a showing that would do credit toa much 
larger town. 


South Dakota. 
Canton is to have & Telephone Exchange. 


Union County proposes to build a $25,000 court-house. 


Parkston has voted $5,000 bonds for a new school- 
house. . 


A co-operative creamery association has been organ- 
ized at Sisseton. 


A new opera-house is projected for Redfield. Itis 
to seat 1,000 persons and cost about $5,000. 


The D. & D. Smelter at Deadwood, recently burned, 
will be rebuilt. A complete electric plant will be 
added. 


The new auditorium proposed for Sioux Falls will 
seat 3,092 people. The same town is going toerecta 
modern high-school building. 


A large deposit of mineral paint has been uncovered 
near Two Bit in the Black Hills. Itis red as blood 
and appears to be about ten feet thick. There isa 





good deal of this paint in the Hills. much of which is 
highly oxidized and could doubtless be rendered very 
valuable commercially. 


A mammoth reservoir now being built by the Home- 
stake Company at Lead, in the Black Hills, will have 
ground dimensions of 60x120 feet and be twenty feet 
deep. The excavation is mddein the solid rock, and 
when completed it will bave a capacity of over a 
million gallons. 


Extensive deposits of hemitite ore have been found 
in the Bad Land Country near the Pine Ridge Agency. 
A bed of volcanic ash was also discovered in the same 
vicinity. From recent geological investigations, it is 
learned that a greater portion of this Bad Land Dis- 
trict is underlaid with the artesian basin which also 
extends into the Indian reservations. There has been 
considerable inconvenience in getting water at the 
Indian agencies. It is expected that the Government 
will sink several artesian wells on the reservations 
this season. 


Montana. 


The new Austrian Catholic church in Anaconda will 
cost nearly or quite $10,000. 


Montana will have a forestry display at the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition in Omaha that will show forty 
varieties of the woods grown in the State. 


The Boston & Montana Company at Great Falls bas 
let the contract for foundation work for a large addi- 
tion to its blast-furnace building. It will be about 
300x300. 


Winter wheat in Gallatin County is reported in fine 
condition. A large acreage is being seeded thisspring, 
and unless present indications go for naught the com- 
ing harvest will fill her granaries to overflowing. 


Bonds for building the State capitol at Helena will 
all be taken by Montana capitalists. Thisshows solid 
faith as well as local patriotism, both of which are 
more than justified by the State’s magnificent progress. 


Miles City was the scene of two successful conven- 
tions on April 2i—the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Montana Stock Growers’ Association, and the 
Custer County Woolgrowers’ Association. Both were 
well attended. 


It is said that the purchase of railroad lands, espe- 
cially in the northern portion of the State, during the 
past year has been unprecedented. It is estimated 
that 250 square miles of railroad land have been trans- 
ferred, in Cascade County alone, within a year. 


The Golden Scepter Mine at Quigley claims to have 
enough ore in sight to run it for fifty years. The ore 
assays only $4 per ton, but it can be handled for about 
$1 per ton, making a good profit. There is upwards of a 
million dollars in the mining property and machinery. 


Machinery for a fifty-ton concentrator has been 
purchased by the owners of the Daisy mine at Cooke, 
and it will be freighted in from Cinnabar early in 
June. Enough ore has been blocked out in the mine 
to keep the fifty-ton concentrator running four years. 
As soon as the concentrator is erected a force of sixty 
men will be kept at work. 


Matt Dunn, of Great Falls, one of the owners of the 
sapphire mines in Yogo, Fergus County, says that it 
is the intention of himself and his co-owners in the 
sapphire properties to work them onan enlarged scale 
the coming season. Hydraulic methods will be re- 
sorted to. There is plenty of water, and he expects to 
produce a large yield of gems. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Canal Company of Cho- 
teau County has again commenced work on its irriga- 
tion ditch and expects to have it completed in time 
for use during the coming season. The main ditch is 
about ten miles in length, and seven miles have been 
already completed. The side ditches will make about 
twelve miles in length additional.—Great Falls Leader. 


Idaho. 


Plans have been accepted for a $15,000 theater at 
Lewiston. 


A telephone line from St. Anthony to Dubois will in 
all probability become a materialized fact in the near 
future. 


A hundred-barrel flouring-mill is to be erected at 
Spalding on the Clearwater River. The town-site com- 
pany has contracted for the plant, which will be 
equipped with both steam and water-power. 


The Horseshoe Placer Mining Company, on the Big 
Bend of the Salmon River is engaged in making a cut 
1,320 feet through the horseshoe to turn the channel 
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ofthe river. When(‘finished, it will lay bare two miles 
of the river bed, the gravel from which averages from 
sixty to seventy cents in gold per cubic yard. 


Reports from Idaho are to the effect that the pres- 
ent season will be the liveliest one witnessed in many 
years in the placer-mining districts. 


Very important developments are taking place in 
upper Boise, where the Twin Springs Placer Company 
and the Upper Boise Hydraulic Company have been 
putting in large plants for working the high bars 
marking the old channel of the stream. 


The Lewiston Teller says: ‘“‘There is every indica- 
tion that there will be a great season of activity in 
gold-mining in the interior country embraced in the 
basins of the Salmon and Clearwater rivers. In the 
camps of Florence, Elk, Warrens, and Pierce, last 
season developed some good paying properties. New 
stamp-mills on these claims will begin early this 
season, and their joint product will greatly augment 
the grand total for the season. The outlook is very 
encouraging. The work of the year will prove that 
these river basins contain some of the most valuable 
gold-producing properties in the Northwest.” 


Oregon. 
It is reported that Frank B. Clark, of Chicago, will 
establish a large ship-building yard at Portland at 
once, with dry docks, etc., to cost $180,000. 


The towa of Barlow is experiencing a genuine boom 
It has a creamery, a pork-packing house, a fruit and 
vegetable evaporating plant, and no vacant buildings 
or unemployed hands. 


It isestimated that there are more than 1,500 placer 
and quartz-miners employed in the mines around 
Baker City, and that the product of gold from that 
region will be many thousand dollars over the output 
of $3,000,000 in 1897. 


A consignment of potatoes was recently shipped 
from The Dalles to New Orleans, and word has been 
received at the former place that the potatoes arrived 
all right and were the best that ever came to New 
Orleans. 


The business of making brooms is growing in im- 
portance in Coos County. Broom-corn is grown suc- 
cessfully there, and all other conditions are favorable. 
Heretofore broom-handles have been shipped to San 
Francisco and the brooms have been completed there; 
but now all of the work will be done in Coos County. 


Snyder & Company's new drying plant at Dayton is 
running at its full capacity, there being eight double, 
or sixteen single, dryers. It has eight large furnaces 
that consume about six cords of wood every twenty- 
four hours. The traysare unlike those of most dry- 
ers. They extend to the second story, eighteen feet. 
Each dryer holds 300 trays. It requires fifty persons 
to opsrate the plant during the twoshifts. The plant 
contains all the modern and necessary machinery to 
handle the business at the least expense. The slicer 
will handle one bushel of raw material every two min- 
utes, and the grinders and presses work equally as 
well. The potatoes are cooked with steam. The com- 
pany expects to dry chickens and beefalso. This is 
said to be the largest plant of the kind on the Coast. 
The capacity is 450 to 500 sacks of raw material per day. 


Washington. 


It is reported that J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern 
Railway, will erect a smelter at Wenatchee. 


The United States Marble Company, near Valley 
Station, Stevens County, is shipping onyx, alabaster 
and black marble to Chicago. 


The Medina Mining and Reduction Company con- 
templates erecting a stamp-mill in the Summit Dis- 
trict, eighty miles from Tacoma. 


With a smelter, fruit-cannery, box-factory and 
broom factory in sight for the coming summer, is 
surely a harbinger that we are entering the stage of 
renewed activity.— Whatcom Blade. 


The LaConner Mail says: “There is an unprece- 
dented demand for agricultural land in Eastern Wash- 
ington, and the Northern Pacific Railway is reaping a 
rich harvest. Not only this, but the price of land in 
the country east of the Cascades has increased about 
forty per cent in value in the last twelve months.” 


According to the Whatcom Reveille, “the prospects of 
a crop ip the State for 1898 larger than that of 1897 are 
flattering. To the farmers of Washington this means 
much, as the crop of last year is variously estimated 
at 20,000,000 to 22,000,000 bushels. Mortgages were lifted 
and a prosperity such as has not been known in years 





“IF YOU SEEK FOR INFORMATION’ 


As to how to trade in futures, in Grain, Provisions and Stocks, 
We are prepared to furnish you the fullest possible information. 
We publish a book, giving rates of commission, amount of money necessary, etc., etc., which we will gladly 
send you FREE. We are members of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and can execute orders in any 
market in the world. We have special facilities for handling cash wheat, and can save you $25.00 acar if you 


write to us before selling your crop. CUNNINGHAM & CROSBY, Successors to Osborn, Crosby & Co.. 


National German-American Bank WEDELSTAED | 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. | oe 


| oc Stationers, 
$1,000,000. | QI E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 





Capital, - 
Officers: 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A. HUMBIRD, A. H. LINDEKE, 


J.H. ALLEN, O. P. LANPHER, J. iH. WEED, 
J. W. Lusk, R. C. JEFFERSON, Jos. LOCKBY. 


the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
i Write us for Prices and Samples. 








MICHAKL DOHAN, JAMES VUNAS, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


“WILL GO ON YOUR BOND.” 


Contractors’ Bonds, Official Bonds, 
Fidelity Bonds, Oourt Bonds. 


THE AMERICAN BONDING AND TRUST CO. 
(Business confined to surety bonding.) 


JAS. A. NOWELL, Mgr., Globe Bldg., St. Paul. 


909 New York Life Building, Min»eapolis | 811 Jackson St., 











t é | 


Leaves Minneapolis at 7:30 P. M. daily. 





“ $t. Paul at 8:10 “ . 
VIA THE 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


Arrives Chicago at 9:30 A. M. 














THE SAN ATORIUM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 
former 

19 Miles 
— East of 
OLIVER St. Paul, 
WENDELL on C., St. P., 
Houmzs M.& O.R.R. 


Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F orms of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. A magnificent Sularium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
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followed the harvest. Another yearof such crops will 
go far toward developing the resources of the State. 
All grains now have a high market value.” 


How fast the mining districts about Spokane are be- 
ing developed and how naturally trade drifts to this 
city from camps hundreds of miles away, says the 
Spokane Chronicle, is well shown by the changes in 
boat service on the Upper Kootenay River from Jen 
nings, Mont., to Fort Steele, B. C. In 1895 one little 


boat of twenty-five tons capacity handled all the busi- | 
ness. In 1898 three fine steamers, with a capacity of | 


nearly 400 tons, will find plenty of business. 


The Spokane Miner and Electrician says that the rich 
specimens brought from the Lambert mine in the 


Mount Baker District are among the handsomest ever | 


seen in the Northwest. The quartz is a pure white, 
the gold showing all through itin the form of nuggets. 
Specimens from other mines show them to be as rich 
as the Lambert, assays running from $10 away up into 
the thousands having been made. The Copper King 
mine, near Sumas, upon which development work is 
now going on, is showing up splendidly. A great many 
Klondike-bound prospectors have decided to remain 
in Washington and investigate the Mount Baker 
Country. 


Canadian Northwest. 


A business block and theater now in course of con- 


struction in Nelson, B. C., will cost $20,000. 


Nelson, B.C., is enjoying a period of great pros 
perity. 


spring. 


The great Le Roy mine at Rossland has paid an- 
other 850,000 dividend, the total thus paid to date 
amounting to $825,000. The company’s smelter at 
Northport is running smoothly at the rate of 200 tons 
per day. - ~t 

The Mikado gold mine in the Lake of the Woods Dis- 
trict, Ont., is now producing $12,000 to $16,000 a month. 


Over thirty houses are being built there this | 


The Regina, with thirty-five stamps, and other mines | 


now being developed in the same district, will soon be 
in shape to increase the golden output by many 
thousands. 


Rossland, B.C., is growing rapidly. A three-story 


$30,000 building is about to be erected, and the Bank | 


of Montreal and the Merchant's Bank of Halifax will 
put up fine three-story brick and stone blocks for 
their use. Mining interests in British Columbia are 
much more active than they were last year, and many 
new developments are anticipated. 





The March shipments of ore from the Slocan Dis- 
trict in the Kootenay Country, B. C., were as follows: 
Gross pounds of ore, 5,249,000; value, $222,696; lead con- 
tents, 2,452,250 pounds; ounces of silver, 313,543. 
lead shipped into the United States during March. as 


On the | 


shown by the above table, the miners of the Slocan | 
paid in duty the sum of $36,783 75, or a good month's | 


wages for 350 men. 








The property of the Iron Colt Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Limited, which consists of the Iron Colt mine, 
situated on Columbia and Kootenay Mountain, B. C., 
has been optioned to an English syndicate. The terms 
of the option are private, but are said tocall for about 
$100,000. The purchasers are reported amply supplied 
with funds, and stand ready to expend a large amount 
for development work. 

Navigation on the Lake of the Woods, in Ontario, is 
now open, and boats will run from Rat Portage to 
Mine Centre. There will be three boats—the Keenora, 
Edna Brydges and Shamrock to Fort Francis, anda 
new boat will run between the latter point, Mine Cen- 
tre and Seine City. There is every indication of a 
splendid season's business, owing to the number of 
mines now being developed in the region tributary to 
these towns. 


The War Eagle in the Rossland District, B. C., has 
closed a contract with the Trail smelter for supplying 
it with 100 tons of ore per day until the mine's new 
hoist is installed, when the output will be increased to 
200 tons daily. Shipments will be commenced at once. 
The contract price is $7.50 per ton, flat, without regard 
to iron excesses. The War Eagle has improved won- 
derfully of late, and recent developments on the 500- 
foot level show that the big ore chute is larger than 
ever at that depth. 





ee 
The Nickel Plate Road 

is authorized to sell tickets to Rochester, N.Y. and re- 
turn at one fare and one-third for the round-trip, on 
certificate plan, account of Baptist anniversaries, May 
16-24, 1898. Three through express trains leaving Chi- 
cago daily from the Van Buren Street Passenger Sta- 
tion. Fast time and first-class equipment. Rates al- 
ways the lowest. Call on or address J. Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, II. 





MEDICAL 
TREATMENT 
ON TRILL 


To Any Reliable Man. 


Marvelous appliance and one month's remedies 
| of rare power wiil be sent on trial, without any 
| advance payment, by the foremost company in the 
| world in the treatment of men weuk, broken, dis- 
couraged from effects of excesses, worry, over- 
work, &c. Happy marriage secured, comp ete res- 
toration or deve opment of all robust coneusons. 
= ~ time +r this — J } as me dD. 

me; no deception; n 


= MEDICAL CO, “siaseeAtr- 











BICYCLES 


gate our latest and best 98 Mode! whee! direct 
From makers—EXPRE88 ALL PAID— with priv- 





ilege of examination before taking. We «ive 
4 choice of color, height of frame and gear, 
almost any tire, saddle or pedal that’s worth 
having at ‘the following introductory prices 
MODEL 8, GENTS’, and 9, LADIES’, 1\-i 
n. tabin + one- 
piece cranks, M. & W. tires, : “ -$35 
MODEL 10, GENTS’, and 11, LADIFS’, 1% in. tubing, 
two-piece c ranks, Colum bia tires, ‘$30 
Pay E xpress Company balance. Our catalogue tells of 
our one-piece system of making our flush joints,tapered 
D-shaped rear stays, large sprockets, 254 styles handle 
bars, sent free, Get agency at once. 


A. B. ELLIS MFG. CO. 
62 to 72 Ogden Place. CHICAGO 


@SEND FOR A BICYCLE 


h Grade 98 Models, $14 to $40, « 
) CREAT CLEARINC SALE of '97 and % 
models, best makes, $9.75 to 618, Sent on 
approval without a cent payment. Free use 
of wheel to our agents. rite for our new 
plan “How to Earn a Bicycle” and make 
money. SPECIAL THIS: ty) 

grade '97 models [slightly shopworn)}, $10. 
each. **Wanderings Awheel,” a souvenir 
book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. 


MEAD CYCLE OO., 209 Ave. F., Cuo1caao, ILL. 


I will thoroughly teach 

wy the trade in all 

fine branches, and 

make you a skilled, practical oat “experienced work- 

man in nine months time, and then guarantee you a 

| ee atasalary paying anywhere from $12 to $20 

per week. If you want to learn a trade that you can 
make a fortune at, write for particulars to 

W.F. A. WOODCOOK & OO., 
WINonA, MINN. 


ENJOY TURKISH, BATHS AT HOME 















| ay Sulpbar, oe 


rhs a. pay stennse the aay = 
Our method far superior. Cleanses, Purifies, In- 
vigorates entire system, Prevents disease. Use our 
Quaker Bath Cabinet. Best, cheapest for family 
use. Oeste Nothing to Try It. Over 97,000 
happy users. Produces health, strength, vigor. 
utifies complexion. Cures colds, rheuma- 
tiem, obesity, la srippe, ete., all blood, skin, nerv- 
ous and kidney troubles. Excelle nt for female ills. 
gecnts WANTED, Mee and Women. $100 Honth ont 
+ WORLD BPG. CO., Cincinnati, Ubio. 





PROF. |. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA CREAM 


For Pongtitying. the Complexion. 
Removes al! Freck "Wecbure: Pimples, Liver 
Moles and othe’ He c — Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion ee pee yy Py or 
sent postpaid on Ntdvo . Use 
MALVJNA ICH THYOL “SOAP | Prof, Hubert 

2 Cents a Cak TOLEDO, O. 















A LOCAL, 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT 


Over a quarter of a century 
before the public. Send for 
**True Theory of Catarrh”’ 
mailed free. 

DR. SYKES SURE CURE a 
843 W. Madison St., CHICAGO. 


Dept 6 For Sale at Druggists. 


1260 ‘97 BICYCLES BELOW COST 


of making to clear our fectory, 
Sent on a prove: nd-han: 
bicycles, $5 up. OLE Lg 
$e, advess rtise us, ee 
rite for our great o 


GOOK OLE CO., Fact 
Franklin 8t.; Salesrooms, 69- KG OLE AY. sae 






















GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
ze buy from reliable manu- 

cturers that have gained a 
reputation by honestand square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing wa. chine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
arts, fineness of finish, beauty 
nm appearance, or has as many 
improvementgas the 


New Home 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle patented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( patent driving wheel hinged 
on ad justable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Oravxor, Mass. Bostom, Mass. 28 Unrow Square, N.¥ 
Cuicaco, Itn. St. Louis, Mo. Danas 
SAN F 00, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga. 
FOR SALE BY 


W. F. ELWESS, | $05" Tun Se. f St. Paul, Minn, 














Riliott’s Economy Atomizer, 


FOR SPRAYING 


Fruit Trees, Flowers, 
Shrubs, Vegetables, 
Potatoes, etc., 


and for Exterminating all kinds of 
Insects. 


Only 1% pounds and one pail 
of water will last a man all 
dav; and he can spray more 
potatoes in a day than by any 
other way of doing the work, 
and with no waste of material 
and without poisoning stock 
with the solution left in the 
field. It apeees a poisonous 
dew on each plant, asd works 
to perfection. Send for circulnrs. 
Agents wanted in every county. 


Address 
H. B. ELLIOTT, St. Paul, Minn. 
Or, MuskEG@on, MicH 








AT ONE DOLLAR 


Less than i 
To Reduce 


r Enormous St 
Arare chance to get ceva FIRST CLASS W Waren 





2) but theease is N 
FILLED, but Electro gold piated, 
and it willmotwearaslong as the 
97 We send you either 


CHICAG® 





Dept. B. 12. 








GET RIC i igheat 
certain Stecks. Hi 
References. Send dc, for“ Money- Maker. 
A. H. WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 
529 Broadway, New York. 












RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using D F ‘Ss R 
sent free on mention of this oublioation. pe DR. 








HITRHALL, MEGRIMINE CO. Bout Bent Inte 
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S.E.OLSON CO 


The Big Store, 
ay Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Twin Cities’ Greatest Bargain House. 
Unequaled Bargains Constantly Coming and Going. Are You Receiving the Benefits? 


Following immediately after the startling announcements of the 
past few weeks, comes another magnificent, high-class, money-saving 
offering by S. E. OLson Co., their purchase of the entire stock of a 
retiring Silk Manufacturer, amounting to more than $25,000.00, will 
undoubtedly create a furore amongst the lady patrons of the ‘Big Store,’ 
as soon as the sale commences on Monday, May 2d. 


This splendid stock consists of the latest styles in 
Wash Silks, Printed Foulards, 
Fine French Print Wash Taffetas, 
Taffeta Plaids, Stripes, Checks, and 
sroche effects, Satin Brocades, 
Fancy Satins, Grenadines, ete., 
In evening and street shades, a most magnificent assortment. 


The stock was bought at prices ranging from 33 cents to 60 cts. 
on the dollar, and every item will be closed out on a basis of 
purchase price. Their advertisements in the daily papers will 
state a few of the prices at which this stock of choice silks will 
be offered. 

The unequaled ability of S. E. OLSon Co. to dispose of vast 
quantities of merchandise is so well established in the minds of 
manufacturers, the world over, that when they have anything 
special to offer, or an entire stock to close out, 8. E. OLSON Co. 
are amongst the very first to be called upon. Experts are sent 
to examine the stocks, and if satisfactory in quality and style, 
and they can be bought cheap enough, the deal is closed ona 
basis of spot cash, and the people get the benefit. 


| 


It is well known that 8. E. OLSON Co. are noted for being most 
LIBERAL in the matter of ‘‘DIVIDING UP’’ with their customers, 
by selling everything on a basis of purchase price, regardless of 
actual value. 


Out-of-town patrons receive same benefits as city customers. 
All orders filled promptly and with the greatest care. 
nes’ Send for Our Large “wa 


New Spring and Summer Catalogue No. 27. 


It will be sent FREE to anyone who send 12ce. to pay postage. 
The book itself is FREE, and with each Catalogue we send a 
Coupon good for 12 CENTS, which will be accepted as cash to 
pay towards your first order of goods to be sent by express or 
freight; thereby delivering the Catalogue to you free of all 
expense. 

No home should be without this splendid book. It is not only 
a reliable authority on the prices and description of every line 
of goods needed in the home, but it exemplifies the true prin- 
ciple of HOUSEHOLD Economy. 

With the aid of this Catalogue every housekeeper will know 
the wholesale market price of everything she buys, and will know 
WHERE to get it, and How to get it at the lowest price and with 
the least expense. 

sae W rite for it at once. 









ADOLF J.CRAMER 
Pacsioene 






i} A. €.RICRARDS, 
jereayprinaent 
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THE— 
MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


IN THE WORLD. 











Our General Catalogue : 


... BUYERS’ GUIDE... 


S THB MOST COMPLETE ISSUED BY ANY ? 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD. It has more than 13,000 
illustrations, about 40,000 quotations of prices, 

weighs 214 pounds, and contains over 800 pages. 
There's nothing you wear or use but is listed in it; and 
the prices quoted place youina position to buy from us, 
in large or small quantities, at wholesale prices. We do 
not sell this General Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide; we 
giveitaway. Every out-of-town caller who visits our 
store is presented with a copy. It costs 20 cents in 
postage to mailit. We want you to have acopy, and 
will be pleased to send one to you if you'llsend 15cents 
to partly pay the postage or expressage. It will tell 
you what you should pay for everything. You will 
have more than a million-dolla1 stock of goods to select 
from, and when you learn what we offer goods for, and 
compare our prices with what you are paying, you will 
open your eyes in astonishment. We guarantee goods 
as represented. If youdon't find them so, you can have 
your money back as soon as you wantit. On request, 
will tell you just what your goods will cost laid down ? 
>? at your station. Q 
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Serd for our General Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide; it’sthe key 
that will open the door of prosperity for you, and will save you 
dollars where you spend cents to get it. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 
« CHICAGO. 





THE GREAT MAIL 
ORDER HOUSE. em. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Posting the Supreme Court, 


There are no better mining lawyers in the world 
than right here in Butte, says the Western Mining 
World. Speaking of the United States Supreme Court, 
the Chicago Record is reminded of an incident of re- 
cent occurrence in which a Montana lawyer figured. 
This lawyer is supposed to be John F. Forbis, of Butte 
who was in Washington recently arguing the Black- 
Niagara case. The article reads 

“An important mining case from Butte was up for 
hearing and an attorney from that city who knows all 
about mining was addressing the court. It so hap- 
pened that since Justice Field retired (and before the 
iccession of Justice McKenna) none of the justices 
that is tosay, they were 
made a 


were ‘up in mining business; 
without practicle knowledge and had not 
special study of the subject. 

The Butte lawyer expected to present bis case in an 
hour, but he had hardly got started until the justices, 
one after another, commenced plying him with ques- 
tions, and the consequence was he devoted nearly the 
entire day to their edification. When the kinder- 
garten proceedings were well along, the attorney could 
not repress a smile in view of the line of questioning, 
and thereupon the dignity of the court manifested 
itself. The learned counsel was advised that the 
court was seeking information, and while the ques- 
tions might appear 
portant that the justices should have the knowledge 
they were seeking to draw out. Thereupon the Mon- 
tana lawyer proceeded to instruct the Supreme Court 
in all the mysteries of dips, angles, apexes, veins, 
ledges, etc..and the court seemed as interested asa 
Sunday-school class of gallants under the tutelage of 
a handsome and attractive young lady.” 


Mothers. 


For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
painof cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation. and gives tone and energy to the whole sys 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and isthe prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup.” 


One and One-Thiid Fare 


for the round-trip on certificate plan to Cleveland, O., 
and return will be made by the Nickel Plate Road ac- 
count of meeting of Supreme Council of the Royal Ar- 
canum, May 18-25, 1808. Three through trains daily 
with service equal to thatof any other line between 
same points. You willsave time and money by pat- 
ronizing the Nickel Plate Road. Try it and be con- 
vinced of the advantages afforded the trayeling pub- 
lic. J. Y. Calahan, Gen'l Agent. 111 Adams St., 
Chicago, will be pleased to furnish any information 
relative to rates, etc. Trains depart from the Van 
Buren Street Passenger Station, Chicago, Ill. 


The American Navy, Cuba and Hawaii. 


A portfolio, in ten parts, sixteen views in each part» 
of the finest half-tone pictures of the American Navy, 
Cuba and Hawaii has just been published and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has made ar- 
rangements for a special edition for the benefit of its 
patrons and will furnish the full set, one hundred and 
sixty pictures, for one dollar. In view of the present 
excitement regarding Cuba these pictures are very 
timely. Send amount with full address to Geo. H 
Heafford. General Passenger Agent C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Supreme Council of the Royal Aicanum 


will hold a meeting in Cleveland. O., May 18-25, for 
which the Nickel Plate Road is authorized to sell tick- 
ets at one fare and one-third for the round-trip on 
certificate plan. Unexcelled dining-car service. Ves- 
tibuled sleeping-cars and day-coaches are in charge of 
colored porters. Rates lower than via other lines. 
Three through trains daily. from the Van Buren 
Street Passenger Station, Chicago, Ill. For detailed 
information call on or address J. Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, lil Adams St., Chicago, III. 


| 
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rudimentary to him, it was im- | 









Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades, 





uss, $40 SAVED © 


and you get a typewriter combin- 
ing the best features of the $100 
machines with many vital advan- 
tages of its own. he WELLING- 
TON TYPEWRITER Eo. 2 is sold for 
$60, thereby sharing profit with 
== buyer. A practical, business-like 
typewriter. Ten days’ trial free. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Tag WILLIAMS Mea. Co. Ltp., Box 2, PLATTSBURG, N.Y. 





Kounke... PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SUPPLIES. 
_. CHEMICALS 


a Send for illustrated 


if atalogue 


ZIMMERMAN BROS. 
St PAuL.MINN 


Wa | ol det s solic ited 








New and Unrivaled 
Train Service to 
Denver, Colorado. 


Presenting greatest comfort and fastest 
time, passengers taking train leaving Minne- 
apolis 9.00 am; St. Paul 9.35 am. daily via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE, C. St. P. M. & 
O. Ry., make close connections at Council 
Bluffs with Union Pacitic ‘‘Colorado Special” 
arriving Denver 1.30 next afternoon,—Less 
than 28 hours on the way. 

Parlor Cars and Day Coaches. Minne- 
apolis and St, Paul to Council Bluffs 

Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars, and Dining Cars, Council Bluffs 
to Denver. 

For Tickets, Folders and all information 
inquire of your home agent, or at 

395 Rosert ST. (Cor. 6th.) ST. PAUL. 

413 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS. 

405 WesT SUPERIOR ST., DULUTH. 
or address 

T. W. TEASDALE Gen’! Passenger Agent. 

ST. PAUL, MINN, 











20 Gentury PECTIC varoR 


Seats comfortably 8 persons. Will speed 6 miles per 
hour at a cost of 1c for running. Guaranteed for one 
year or money refunded. PRICE, $200. 

Send 10c for large illustrated catalogue of steam and 
sail yachts, and launches in steel, wood and aluminum; 
also rowboats and canoes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Address RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., 
River Vigsw, RACINE, WIS. 
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Mother 
Strensth 


can only come from proper 
food and carefulness in diet. 
Baby strength depends on If 
mother strength. 


PABST 
MALT EXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the ideal food, for the woman 
who expects to me — or 
who is—a mother. 

It is the most nourishing, and 
most easily digested of foods, 


and helps to digest other foods. , 
: 
t 
4 


ww 


In addition, it is a gentle sooth- 
ing tonic, calms nervousness, 
cures stomach trouble, and in- 
creases the flow and richness of 
the milk. 

Sold by aii druggists at 25c. 
| a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 
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Cheap 
Excursions 


——ARB EUR-—— 


The First and Third Tuesday of Each Month 


TO ALL POINTS IN THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST, 


VIA THE 


Missouri Pacific Ry. and Iron Mountain 


ROUTH. 


Write for particulars. On receipt of eight cents in 
postage stamps, will mail a work of art, the most com- 
prehensive and typographically the handsomest work 
of its kind ever issued about the State of Texas, or 
several fine publications about Arkansas. Address 


BISSELL WILSON, D. P. A., 
111 Adams St., Chicago, I1l. 





Temperance 


Cottee House, 


A FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT 


FOR 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


150-152 East Fourth Street, 


Between Jackson and Robert, 


ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 


M. 8S. PHELPS, Proprietor, 


Formerly of the Woman's Exchange. 





PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES. 
16, 18 and 20 feet, $150 and up. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Marine Engines, ¢ to 4 horse-power, 
Stationary to 20 H.-P. 
PIERCE ENGINE CoO., 
40-80 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 
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FAST TRAINS 
NORTH, 

EAST, 

SOUTH, 

WEST, 

Between 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


and 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


ASHLAND and DULUTH, 
via 


WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL 
LINES. 


JAS. C. POND, 
G. P. A., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








HYDE & H00 KERAMIOC ART SCHOOL. 
j Importers of WHITE CHINA, 
and Agents for the HALL KILN. 


China painting supplies of all kinds—golds, paints 
and brushes. Especial attention given to mail orders. | 


Goods sent by express or freight and guaranteed 
against breakage. Twelve years’ experience in firing. 
377 WABASHA STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| 





THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at Fort 
cred Bridge, on West Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, 
sa 


Charming Summer Resort 


that affords ne rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if desired. 

SpEctaL—We havea fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 
suitable for picnic parties. 


GEO. T HARRIS, Proprietor. 








A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS EUROPEAN HOTEL 
PRICES IN KEEPING WITH THE TIMES-$1.00 UPWARDS. 
ALBERT S. GAGE, Presivent. 


WABASH AVE. AND JACKSON ST., CHICAGO. 
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0 THE WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING CO: 
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D FOR 

THE STOMACH 
& DIGESTION. 
THE ONLY) 
WATER WITH@ 
LITHIA ENOUGH 
TO PRODUCE 
LITHIA RESULTS 


a a Ye © MH oY 


RHEUMATISM & 
KIDNEY DISEASES 






WAUKESHA 





AMAL BE 














GUERNSEY & FORBES, 


COMMERCIAL 


Photooraphers, 


120-922 Guaranty Building, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Photographs taken of Interiors, Exteriors, 
Groups, Live Stock, Samples for 
Salesmen, etc. 

Developing and Finishing for Amateurs. 
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Through a Scenic Region Unsurpassed. 


Solid Vestibule Trains Through Between 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
Suspension Bridge without change. 





Sumptuous Dining | Car Service-—Meals ala carte. 


New YORK OFFICE, 455 Broadway. 
BUPFALO OFFICE, Corner Main and Seneca Streets, 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 218 So. Clark Street, 


Tilustrated Printed Gen. Pass. Agent 
: jab me to T pe CHAS. Ss. LEE, Philadelphia Pa. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








NOYES BROS. & CUTLER a anainiieiils 


Importers and WARNER & | 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, SCHURMEIER, | 





Wholesale | ; 
Jobbers in | ————— = se 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc, DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. ENN. 
ecient Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, ‘Purriganporee Gagan Qaaline Barons 


Feirtenks Calveutes Soni Wind-Mills 
100, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 StpLey St., Cor. 6TH. | ST. PAUL, - - - MINNESOTA. sats ‘Watloar onl Gratvostens? Supplies. 










Za THREE IN one. Perkins Manufacturing Co. | R. E. COBB, 
CHICAGO & | 


| DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
-—- Butter and Eggs. 







4 kat = PERKINS’ FIRE-PROOF 
MAPLE p SHUTTERS and DOORS. | 


& LEAP » = Iron Fencing and Cresting. GENERAL COMMISSION. 
> ROUTE” 9 WIRE SIGNS, i, ad 
| sy tome renem tens wai) BANK AND COUNTER RAILINGS, meats 
Taare Lee Moree WINDOW AND TREE GUARDS. FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 


Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding, Corrugated 

—— Steel Awnings, Elevator Enclosures, 
Sidewalk Gratings, etc. 

313 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Hair Mattresses aspecialty) Art Engraving Co., 


Write for prices. 





31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 











| GLOVER’S NIGHT-ROBES 


THE BEST FOR 





146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
16 E. 6th St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 


ARAMBLETT G BEYGEH, yumm == 


A. L. EGE, 


Men, Women and Children. 


Ask your dealer for them. 























Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Snerarv . 
; ors Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, Successor to MnoeesteFpentagent Fur 
a ee MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 
OFFICES: Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. Fur Dressing in all its branches. 


Altering done. Send for catalogue. Factory: S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. Tel. No. 1326. 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 


 €yy  T.L. BLOOD & €. ¢ TEEL BRAM 








ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 








e® @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ @ 
IN STOCK, 


PAINTS 





Architectural 


and other 


Iron Work. 








ELK LAUNDRY 00., Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. Write us for Prices. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 





of our unexcelled facilities. 


slows aero elie ainsysoromoe.| Falter’ Materials. — §T, PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


Towels furnished offices at low rates. | 


ma-  ttenin) 2. ee -<-~—e ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., — Pee, Pesciioet Vice-Presideut. 
1 Manufacturers of T. W. Brown, Sec. and Treas 


sT. PAUL 


MERCANTILE ({,  Bootsand Shoes, White Lead & Oil G. 
++ 





Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. (INCORPOKATED) 
Cc 7 ~ 





MANUFACTURERS 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | | GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


| — ~ STAINS, FILLERS 
Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | ’ , 
Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. | A large line of Rastend Glove Rubbers | AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 


Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 








constantly in stock. | WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 








A BIZARRE PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECT—APPEARANCE OF WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO.’S NEW BUILDING AT NIGHT, AS SEEN IN MINNEAPOLIS. 








The Crescent Creamery Co., B vss ins, | THR CRANE ORDWAY 60. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., pars ow hag Manufacturers of 
Manufacturers of the famous 





We Make 200 | 00 Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc., 
Styles of Chairs, | for Steam, Gas, Water 


and equalize freight | 


“Crescent Brand” Butter and Cheese, 











and Wholesale Dealers in with Minneapolis. and Sanitary Supplies. 
a Jobbers in 
IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, 
DAIRY PRODUCE. TrBUCKSTARR- | WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 

Twin, Y. A., Brick, Swiss and Limburger RDWARDS C0., WORTHINGTON STEAN PUMPS, 
CHEESE. OSHKOSH, WIS TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. 

‘ : ’ , M , 248, , 252 E 

Creamery and Dairy Butter. Eggs. Abid ain Office oe sale. ast ‘conn Street 
$7 Correspondence solicited. Mention this magazine | Branch Office,’ : : MINNEAPOLIS and DuLuTH. 
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RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO aad NEW YORE 


Fresh Mined, 





All Coal 





We have the latest and most improved facilities for 
FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY. If you want QUICK 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
West Superior, Wis. A.W. HORTON, Mer. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


—_ + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 
Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


From 
Office wy on Ose Guards and Wire Work of every 


description. 


Manufacturers of 


Artificial Limbs and Deformity Apparatus. 
Silk Elastic Goods. 


| 
452 EK. Water St.,. MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 





193 to 199 E 3d St., Cor. Sibley, 


Wholesale Grocers and Importers. 
Have . large stock of Domestic Steam 
Pumps, manufactured by 
ERWIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO., 
which we wish toclose out AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 
also BOILERS to correspond with them. Send for 
catalogue and prices. 


WISCONSIN MACHINERY COMPANY, 
125 W. Water St., Mi waukee, W's. 

















DOERFLINGER ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO., 


ST. PAUL, MINN, | 





THE SHORTLINE & 


ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 

DULUTH 

WEST 
SUPERIOR 


PINE CITY 


RUSH CITY 
N. BRANCH 


WYOMING 


HUGO 


ROUTE OF 
THE FAMOUS 
LAKE 

SUPERIp Op 
SIMITEG 
THE 
HINCKLEY FASTEST 
TRAIN 


GRANTSBURGE MeL 
NORTH- 





WHITE BEAR 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. PAUL 








A. B. PLOUGH, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., } Sr. Paul. 


C E. STONE, Gen. Pass 


Agent, 

















BEST LINE 


~~~ TO-—- 


ST. LOUIS. 


Finest Trains on Earth 





WHITEHALL TERMINAL 


(SOUTH FERRY ) 
MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


+ NEW YORK 


| B.3s O. 





JROYAL BLUE TRAINS 
YRROYROVERO RONAN 





WATER FOR COUNTRY USE. 


THE DOMESTIO PUMP. 


A wonderful invention for raisin 
water. The WINDMILL’S GREATES 
RIVAL. For —— homes, hotels and 
summer resorts. Call and see itin prac- 
tical operation. Send for catalogue and 
a anna of well-known Milwaukee 
people. 


THE ERWIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO. 
58 & 50 Loan and Trust Bldg., 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 











DE SIGNING = i WOOD-ENGRAVING 
HALF TONES EMBOSSING DIES 


ZINC ETCHING MVE ELECTROTYPING | 





MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


SUD CeO) 
‘ae 


WAST ten AVE N 


GCEOSD GIs® | 








THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 


Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 
RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 


BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orricz: 230 Randolph St., 
Factory: Grand Ate. Cor. Rockwell St., | CHICAGO, 








Mfrs. of HIGH GRADE 


ELGIN TUBS 


B. A. JACOBS & SON, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 








sone EYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 

















WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 


NA7 ELOLESALE 





Dry Goods and Notions. 


Prints, Flannels, 


Wash Goods, White Goods, 


Dress Goods, 


Linens, Hosiery, Notions, Blankets, Underwear, etc. 


SEASONABLE NOVELTIES. 


| Cor. First Ave. N. and 4ti 4th St., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BY A GOLDEN ROUTE ON WHICH 


TO THE KLON DIKE ™ teeny econnees 


Many roads are said to lead to the Klondike—it might almost be said during the present gold excitement, that all roads lead there—but the route which offers to 


THE PROSPECTOR 


the advantage of starting from and traveling through gold fields all the way to the Klondike is THE EDMONTON ROUTE. Most people must be aware of the fact that 
all the most accessible ground in the Klondike proper has already been staked by those first on the spot. On the Edmonton Route—the gelden read to the Golden North— 
there are no excessive royalties imposed on the pioneer prospector, his finds are his own, subject only to the most equitable mining _~ on the American 
Continent, namely, those of British Columbia, or to those of the Dominion which impose no ten per cent se on &@ poor man’s own discoveries. THE STARTING 
POINT and the OUTFITTING POINT on this road to fortune is EDMONTON, the most northerly town in Canada. reached by the Canadian Pacific Railway, via Calgary, 
Alberta. From Edmonton there is not only one route but many to the Great North Land, an empire of mineral wealth untouched by man awaiting the prospector, 
i known by scientists, who have visited it, to contain immense areas of mineralized territory. From Edmonton natural routes radiate to the Cariboo, the Peace 

iver, the Omenica and the Cassiar Districts, and also to the Liard, the Mackenzie and the Peel Rivers, from which last there is aconnection by portage with the 
Porcupine or east branch of the Yukon River. whilst the heads of the Liard and the Pelly or main branch of the Yukon are similarly connected. Three LINES OF 
STEAMBOATS are to be placed on the water routes hitherto navigated only by the canoes or rowboats of private parties and the steamboats kept exclusively for their 
own use by the Hudson's Bay Company, and also by the missionaries. Overland, a sleigh road, which in summer will be available for wagons, runs from Edmonton 
to the Peace River, from whence a horse pack track is being cut through the Omenica and Cassiar Districts, and another by the valleys of the Nelson and Liard 
Rivers; which tracks will converge at the Francis River, and following along that river and its connections proceed to the head of the Pelly-Yukon. Full par- 
ticulars and maps of these routes may be had on application to the outfitting firms whose advertisements appear below. 


ACRICULTURAL LAND-SEEKERS 

are also invited to come and settle in the Edmonton District, the garden of the gold fields, to assist in producing food for the multitudes now flocking to the new 
Northern gold fields, as well as to enable agricultural production to keep pace with the ever-growing demands of the markets in the mines of the neighboring prov- 
ince of British Columbia, with which there is already railway connection. The mixed farming of Sd pt carn of Alberta generally known as the Edmonton District, 
has been pronounced by agricultural experts to be “the best part of Canada.’ The average yields and prices of produce in fall of 1897 were as follows: 

Wheat, yield per acre, 35 bus. No. 1 quality; price sold at, 60ec. Rarley, yield per acre, 38 bus. No. 1 quality; price sold at. 24c. 

Oats, “ “ 60 Ty “ “ “ “ 30c. Potatoes. “ “ 300 “ “ “ “ 12'se. 

Wild Hay, yield per acre, 2 tons No. 1 quality; price sold at, $3.00. 

With the exception of that for wheat, these prices have since advanced. The country isarolling prairie, well watered and sheltered by woods. Coal is cheap and 
abundant. Theclimate is noted for its salubrity; and is much milder. with a shorter winter. than that of Manitoba and the more eastern portion of the Territories. 
With market prices already established in the mining districts connected with it by railway. a large local market supplying the multitude of miners passing through 
to the North, and the prospective huge demand about to arise in the new gold fields naturally tributary to Edmonton, the farmer here is certain of a Jarge demand 


The Route. 











and good prices for all his produce. Full.information on the agricultural and other resources of the District will be found in a pamphlet entitled ‘The Grass, Grain, 


and Gold 


is the gateway tothe Gold Fields. 


town. 


There are coal and gold mines within its incorporated limits. 
Petroleum is likely to be tapped in immense quantities on the Athabasca River not far from Edmonton. 


THE TOWN OF EDMONTON 


ields of Southwestern Canada,” to be had of its compiler, Mr. Isaac Cowie, or from Mr. Bossange's Book Store, Edmonton. 


These minerals abound in the District of which it is the market 


It is the market town of the best mixed farming district in Canada. a district in which there is room for millions. 

It is the base of supply for the Athabusca, Peace and Mackenzie River fur country, and the largest raw fur market in Canada. 

i ea na every business establishment and convenience usually found in cities of ten times its pew! ps no selma people. 
t 


as unique natural advantages which insure for it a permanent, great, and from now on, amazingly rapi 


"Further information will be given on application to F. FRASER TIMS, Secretary EDMONTON BOARD OF TRADE. 


growth. 





PETERBOROUGH CANOES. 


[* you are going to the GOLD FIELDS, 
YOU MUST HAVE A BOAT. 


Timber for building is scarce. Provide yourself 
at Edmouton with the best in the market, the 
Peterborough Canoe, which has stood the most 
severe test for years. Wm. Ogilvie, the Domin- 
ion Land Surveyor, who has surveyed these 


routes, says: 

“In my opinion the best boat for general use in the 
Yukon district isof the canoe form. of the pattern 
commonly known as the Peterborough.” 


Canoe Weighing 130 Ibs Carries One Ton and Two Men. 


Correspondence solicited. 


The Northwest Trading Co. of Canada, 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada. ARTHUR DOUGLAS, Mgr. 


LARUE & PICARD, 
Cutfitters. 


Our ten years’ experience in supplying Miners and 
Traders is sufficient guarantee that Miners and | 
Prospectors will find the 


Right Kind of Goods at the Smallest Possible Outlay. 
Brauch Store at Slave Lake, 


Wherie ALL KINDS OF 


Goods and Grain, Hay and Fresh Beef 
Can be found. 


Information as to Route, Guides, etc., furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


LARUE & PICARD, 
General Merchants, 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA. | 





Calgary Tent and Mattress Factory, 


Established 1889. 


Tents, Sleeping Bags, Dunnage Bags and 
All Canvas Goods for Northern Use. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

















Inquiries for prices or Northern information will 
receive prompt attention. 
W. B. STENNETT, Manager Edmonton Branch, 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA. 


ALBERTA 
Maar & PACKING HOUS 
Capacity 200 Hogs a Day. 
PORK PACKER 


And Dealer in ALL KINDS OF 
Fresh and Cured Meats. 
Special Attention Paid to Miners’ Supplies. 


Office and Store, - Jasper Avenue, - EDMONTON. 
C. GALLAGHER. 


EY PMONTON TENT FACTORY. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


. 














int 


Klondike Camp Outfits a Specialty. 





Eastern Prices. 


Best Workmanship. Write us and get prices. 
Manufacturers for the Hudson's Bay Company, and 


| the principal traders of the Northwest. 


A. MILN, Manager. 


McDOUGALL & SECORD’S 


DEPARTMENTAL 
STORES. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 


The Largest Outfitting House in the 
Canadian Northwest. 


We are COMPLETE Outfitters and carry EVERYTHING 
required for Miners, and do the bulk of the outfitting 
business. 

Our goods are RIGHT and opr prices the same, 
And we pack them AS THEY SHOULD BE. 


We also look after your mail matter and forward 
same through our Trading Posts in the North. 





Send for our Guide and Price List. 


McDOUGALL & SECORD. 








LBERTA HOTEL, 
Red Deer, Alberta, Canada, 


on the Culgary-Edmonton Route to the Yukon. 
This is the Calgary & Edmonton Railway Dining Hall. 
All passenger trains stop thirty minutes for meals. 
Price, 50 cents. Bar supplied with all kinds of liquors 
and cigars of best quality. 
STEPHEN WILSON, Proprietor. 





“Klondyke Bulletin.” 


Will be published by the Soo Line every Monday, 
containing all telegraphic news and up-to-date infor- 
mation as to best routes. services, steamship sailings, 
and every facility as same develop. Invaluable to 
Alaskan prospectors and all their friends. To be 
placed on mailing list, send six cents (6c.) in stamps 
to W. R. Callaway, G. P. A.. Minneapolis, Minn. 





It is probable that Tas NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is 
read by a larger number of well-to-do Northwestern 
business and professional men than any other one 
publication. It enters a greater number of homes, too. 





FARMS, HowsgEs, 
REAL ESTATE, 
WILp LANDs, Town Lots, 


GOLD AND COAL MINES. 


Investments for non-residents made. | 
Correspondence solicited. 


Bulletin Block, Edmonton. 


ISAAC COWIE, 


The Edmonton & Athabasca Stage Co. 


Is prepared to carry Passengers and Freight 
Between Edmonton Station and Athabasca 
Landing. 





Semi-Weekly Service. 
Extra Coaches provided at any time. 
Address all applications to 


P. 0. Box 136 South Edmonton, Alta, Canada. 





REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE 
AHD FINANCIAL AGENCY. 


P. HEIMINCK & CO., 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Have for sale Farm, Ranch and Hay Lands, 
Business and Residence Property, 
Both Improved and Unimproved. 
Also Coal and Mineral Lands. 


Agents for Hudson's Bay Comesars farming lands 
in Edmonton District. town lots in Edmonton, and for 
town lots in Hudson's Bay Company's town-site at 
Athabasca Landing. 
"Correspondence solicited. 
P. HEIMINCK & CO., 
Heiminck Block, opposite Post-office, 


EDMONTON, ALTA., CANADA, 
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THE SOURCE OF HIS ABILITY. 


The Bozeman (Mont ) Chronicle says that a citizen of 
that town who wished to get some window-glass put 
in was called upon by aman who said he was dead 
anxious for the job and would do it cheaper than any- 
one He gave his price, whereupon the surprised 
householder said 

“Why. man. the glass will cost you that much!” 

‘Hush!" said the mechanic, looking to see if he was 
“Why, dodrot yer skin, ain't you on? I 
know where ! kin get the glass on credit! 


observed 


Se 
AS 


WITHERING IRONY 


General Moses E. Clapp, one of St. Paul's most promi 
nent lawyersand very well known in Minnesota polit- 
ical circles, too, was engaged recently in a suit in 
which Attorney Butts of the samecity opposed him. 
Mr. Butts, says a writer in the Daily Globe, was arguing 
on a motion in the Clewett case. He had talked much 
and frequently; had been telling the court how it 
happened and had run the gamutof the authorities 
from :‘Lycurgus to Judge Gallick, when he came toa 






—_— —— 


foracent anda quarter. Fact—Sure'’s mud. I didn’t 
say a cent and two-bits— but that wasit. See?” 

Then Daly. opening his male mouth, shed some light 
on the vision at the post by telling what he saw: 

“To be frank, I must say I saw the sale, and a woman 
with boxing-gloves on came in and wanted to lick the 
stamps. She was about to distribute some of the males 
upon the floor when they sent for a policeman to ar- 
rest her. but the heavy-weight postmaster, seeing the 
pugilistic encounter, came to her assistance, and said: 
‘Stop, gentlemen; can't youread? Don’t you see the 
sign. “Letter Box!” She gave the boys the mitts and 
was allowed to depart unmolested, as she said that she 
was a stenographer on her way south to take down the 
reports of the cannon.” 

George Tin Kettleson cleared his throat and set the 
machinery of his voice in motion: 

“My brother lives in Minneapolis, which hates St. 
Paul. A Sunday-school teacher induced his son (my 
brother's son) togo to Sunday-school. A few weeks 
after, my brother took the boy out of the Sunday- 
school, and the teacher came and asked him the reason. 
He said: 

“Vel, ay lake ma boy go to Sundays skowel planty 


gude, but ay don’t lake des skowel. Ma boy he kom 
hame every Sundays an hay talk all ay tame about | 
Santa Paul, an hay no say vord about Minnopolis.’’’— | 


Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger. 
se 
ae 


NOLAN V8. NOLAN, 


Joe Nolan, of Nolan Bros, St. Paul, tells a story of 
how he got even with two of his younger brothers who 
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AND HER MONOCLE FELL. 


Young Lady Graduate of Vassar (to admirer from Porkopolis)—‘‘Are you fond of Turgeneff, Mr.Von Sticker?” 
Von Sticker (who is more practical than cultured)—‘Never had any of it. How is the stuff cooked ?” 


haltand wiped his perspiring brow. General Clapp 
got up very deliberately and remarked: 

“May it please the court, I believe I will follow in 
the footsteps of my learned brother Butts, and sub- 
mit this question without argument.’ 


se 
rOLD IN THE LOBBY. 


| have noticed that whenever more than two or three 
men gather together some oneof the party will at 
once commence telling a story and the discussion of 
topics which would be of education and benefit will be 
neglected for light and inoffensive anecdotes. A few 
evenings ago a party of Tacoma braves, consisting of 
George Tin Kettleson Shreeder, Peter Jackson Daly, 
Frank Trolley Dame, Doc Lamson and Clerk Harris, 
satin as many of the new chairs of the ex-Fife Hotel. 
The weather was not worth discussion and there were 
no new cases of Klondegetus reported from the steer- 
ing committee Short stories were suggested, and 
Harris said: “Here's one. Have you ever heard the 
story of the three eggs?” 

Everybody said “no,."’ and Harris said: *‘Two bad.” 

“That's a good deal like my story,” replied Doc Lam- 
son, “only it’s different. Have you ever heard of the 
story of the egg in the coffee?” 

“No—what is it?” was the general query. 

“That settles it.” 

Brother Frank was then asked to rise and explain. 

He said: “Well, boys, | went into the post-office 
yesterday and saw a man buy thirteen two-centstamps 


had been working him for street-car fare about every 
triphome. They would wait for their cara fewcorners 
up from where Joe took it, and then, when they saw 
him in the car, they would get on and turn the con- 
ductor over to him for the nickels. One day he thought 
he would fool them, and so, when they went through 
the usual performance and the conductor came to him 
for the fare, he said: 

“IT don't know those fellows and can’t see why I 
should be expected to pay their fare.” 

“Well,” the conductor persisted, “they said you were 
their brother and would pay for them.” 

“But Lam not their brother and do not know who 
they are, and if they cannot pay their own street-car 
fare you had better put them off.” 

It so happened that neither of them had any money 
with them, acircumstance that usually occurred when 
they wanted Joe to pay for them, and so the con- 
ductor told them they would have to get off and walk. 
They walked, and after that they always had the price 
with them —Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Minneapolia. 


| Oshkosh, Wis, 


-—M.E. Wallace, 


THE LEADING 


Millinery House 


We guarantee OUR PRICES to be the LOWEST, 
as we buy DIRECT from importers and manu- 
facturers for cash, giving our patrons the bene- 
fit of low prices and correct styles, which no 
other house in the Northwest can do. 
Trimmed Hats from $2.75, $3.89, $4.89, $6.00, 

$8.00, $10.00, and up to any price you wish. 
Fine all-silk Ribbon, No. 60 wide, plain or morie, 
only 30c. per yard. 
Fine all-silk Ribbon, No. 40 wide, plain or morie, 
only 25c. per yard. 
| Short back Sailors, 29c, 69c, 98c, $1,69, and $2.50. 
Sailor Hats, all colors and shapes made, from 
35c, 69c, 89c, $1.39, $1.69, $1.98 and $2 50. 
Walking Hats, 50c, 89¢ up to $2.50. 
| Wheel Hats, 69c, 89c up to $2.00. 
Violets, 3c, 10c, 19¢, 29¢ and 50c a bunch. 
Roses, 10c, 19¢, 2%c and up. 





Always come to us if you want to save money and 
get the right styles. 


515 & 517 Nicollet Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ramous JULIA MARLOWE shoes 


The Panel of Elastic Goring makes 
it fit high or low instep. 
Colors: BLACK or CHOCOLATE. 
HANDTURNED. 

















Rae GG. 6.6 60 00 6s &sd08 cdeskes $3 50 
OR io «nb ecnbenecas: 60 incaeent 26 
FLEXIBLE MACHINE-SEWED. 
6 Lace Boots..... eed nbeseaiiaa $3.00 
% MIE Ging 40s caves Jakkan 2.00 
A 
@ FANCY VESTING Top. 
% Lace Boots.......... 35¢ extra. 
 COBDOUED.. 005 ccciccccs 25ce extra. 
% Ya pair, 


Tr 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Illustrated 
catalogue free. 


es SAM’L J. DECKER & CO. 
EXPRESS 124 Reed St.. 
PREPAID. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet, 10c. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 
inaking as a as new. Just the foot 
of the stoc ing criple heel and toe. 
Fast black, or bleached white. Cheap- 
er than darning, and by reversing 
knee doubies the wear. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 
Rained. Sizes 5to10. Sizes 8 to 10 ‘ 
are suitable for ladies’ hose, and are tiner gauge. Cot 
tom, £9 conte per pair. 6 pairs cae 50 re Fay yo 
00 cen er pair, two pairs for 25 cents. 80 
Our CHILDRENS “IRON” STOCKINGS, 20 cents 
per pair, three pairs for 560 cents. 


Uf any further information is desired, send for Cala 
logue with cuts and matling card for remittance. 


RACINE KNITTING CO., Dept. F, RACINE, WIS. 
| 






















' , . 
| Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
| Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
| Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
| «*‘METZ & SCHLOERB, 
Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 


hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 





and closed. 






am XSi Ket LONG 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE & NOVELTY mre. 0., 


A. BACINE, WIS. 


The accompanying cut represents our Gold Medal Camp Bed, opened 


hen folded it is 3 feet long by 4x5 inches, and weighs 


15 pounds. Opened, it is an elastic. comfortable bed 6 feet 2 inches 
long by 28 inches wide. Covered with best quality 12-0z. brown duck, 
strong enough for the heaviest person. ey and quickly opened 
and folded, and stands firmly on the floor or adj 
ound when necessary. Spec 
ust the Ring for the Klondike country. e manufacture Camp 
Beds, Cots, Portable Folding Bath Tubs and Folding Chair 


usts itself to uneven 


ial beds with special duck to order. 


s in great variety. Send for free catalogueand prices 
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To be Proper is to be Correct 


THE ONLY WAY TO BE CORRECT WHEN 
FIREWORKS 
ARE DISCUSSED, IS TO HAVE 


/P EERLESS 
Li! A YROTECHNICS 
<= THEY ARE THE STANDARD! 


334 ALWAYS WORTH GIVE rey 

{THE MONEY. b— Sarisraction 

12 PARK PLACE, “orks ©, Special MANHATTAN BEACH Selections 
—o MEW YORK. 


From $15.00 to $2,500.00. 
eee SCud your order early and get your goods in time for the FOURTH, 























Send for Catalogue, Liberal Discounts. 
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| Class in 
Every 
| | Respect. 





For LOW RATES and other information, address 


A. B, CUTTS, Generaf Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














LOCATE WISELY. 
LOCATE NEAR RAW MATERIAL. 
LOCATE FOR MAREET. 


Extraordinary opportunities are now offered at 
several favorably situated points on the | 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 


From Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico, 
From Chicago to Mexico, 

From Chicago to the Pacific, 
to establish Canning Factories, Grist and Flour-Mills, 
Starch Works, Glucose Factories, Beet Sugar Facto- 
ries, Pickling and Preserving Works, Cheese Factories, 
Oreameries, and all other industries in the grocery 
and provision line 

An abundance of raw material, cheap fuel, large 
markets tributary, and every other factor necessary 
to insure success is in your favor if you locate on the 

SANTA FE. a 
L  -— pape and all other industria 


JAMES. A. DAVIS, 


Industrial Commissioner, A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Oo., 
Oxn1caGo, ILL. 


sope EYES Dr SAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 


Ho! for the 1 Klondike! 


M.F. KENNEDY & BROS., 


Cor. Robert and Third Sts., ST. PAUL. MINN., 


Sleeping Bags, Pack Sacks, Fleece-Lined Suits, 
Moccasins, Snow-Shoes, Skis, Toboggans. 
Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, 


=Kodaks, Tents, Camp Oatfits. 
(2 Send for Catalogue. Mention Northwest Magazine. 


For list of 
information, 








Your Children cured of Bede 
wetting. gn free. 
. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, 





MOTHER 








Klondike Outfitters. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Classitied Directory of Northwestern 
Business Concerns. 


The following are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 
Awnings. 


gre EL 
ast 24.32 : ST.| 


ry AWNINGS, TENTS. FLAGS. 





Commercial Photographers. 


NORTHWESTERN PHOTO COPYING CO., 
High-grade Commercial and Outdoor Photograph- 
ing. 602 Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Foundry and Machine Works. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 
FIRST-CLASS FREIGHT and PASSENGER ELE- 
VATORS, St Paul, Minn. 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe specialties, 
Flange Pipe, Flange Specials, Columns, Beams, etc 


11 GILFILLAN BLOocK, ST. PAUL. Works, South Park 


Furniture Designers and Manufacturers. 


ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 

Designers and Manufacturers 

STORE, CHURCH and HOUSE FURNI 
St. Paul, Minn. 


BANK, 
TURE, 


Hair Goods. 


M. M. MITCHELL, 
Manufacturer HAIR GOODS, 


318 Wabasha St., St. PAUL, MINN. 





Medical. 
H. M. HUNT, M. D., 
Special attention to diseases of the 


Ear and respiratory organs. 
419-42 0 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Nose, Throat, 


Ranges and Furnaces. 


WOLTERSTORFF-HASKELL RANGE & FURNACE CO., 
COMMANDER STEEL RANGES and FURNACES, 
186-188 East Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn 


Steam nl “Hot Water Siete. 
ROBERTS-GOSS CO. 
—Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 


MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITHs, 


357 Rosabel St., ST PAUL, MINN. Telephone 721. 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc. 
J.M. BACH & BRO., Manufacturers of Trunks and 


Traveling Bags. Sample work aspecialty. Send for 
catalogue. 365 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph.D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Officeand Laboratory, No. 133 E.5th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended promptly. Write for terms. 





Member American Society Mechanical Engineers. 


chbtne DMize TE” chee de dhe dhe tains 


Consulting 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 


1101 & 1102 PABST BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Specifications, Estimates and Plans Furnished 
for the Complete Installation of Steam Power and 
Boiler Plants, Electric Lighting and Power Plants 

(Central station and isolated plants), 

Electric Railways, Electric Transmission of Power, 
Electric Wiring, Water-Works, Pumping Plants, 
Heating and Ventilating Plants. 

Expert, scientific efficiency tests made on any plant, 
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“As Ithers Sze Us.” 

I desire to say that I have known THe NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE a long time, and its work of aiding to build 
up the Northwest has undoubtedly had far-reaching 
results. It has a large circulation all over the North- 
west, and is certainly one of the main factors of show- 


| 
| 


ing the advantages of this country to the outside 
world.—F. H Peavey, of F.H. Peavey & Company, Min- 


neapolis. 

E. V. Smalley. one of the ablest magazine editors in 
the United States, is forging ahead until his magazine 
is abreast of the best publications in the country- 
The March number of Tas Nortawest MAGAZINE is 
a gem of incalculable value to the Northwest, which 
it especially champions.—Freemtn's National Farmer 
and Turfman, Seattle, Wash., and Washington, D.C. 

The February number of Tar NorTaweEstT Macs 
zine is especially entertaining to the pioneer. The 


publication is devoted to the Northwest, and the read- 
ing matter is compiled so as to make it a literary re- | 


pository that is hard to equal even by the exclusively 
literary magazines of the East. The illustrations are 
original and artistic.— Bossburg ( Wash.) Journal. 


Tuk NorRTHWEST MAGAZINE claims nine States, | 


Alaska, Manitoba and British Columbia as its patron- 


izing territory, and, judged from the numbers that | 
reach The Fourth Estate, it is serving its patrons faith- | 


fully. Covering such an extensive field ought to make 

ita good means for advertising.—The Fourth Estate,N.Y. 
THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is an excellent monthly 

devoted exclusively to the interests of the Northwest. 
Walla Walla ( Wash.) Union. 


Tae Nortawest MaGaAzine for April is a specially 


interesting number.—Calgary (Alberta) Tribune. 


Consumption Cured, 
An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 


in his hands by an East India missionary the formula | 


of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 


manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh | 


asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 


relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to | 


al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine,W.A. Noyes. 820 Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y. 





Baptist Anniversaries—Rochester, N. Y., May 16-24, 
1898. 

The Nickel Plate Road is authorized to sell tickets 

to Rochester, N. Y., and return at one fare and one- 

third for the round-trip, on certificate plan, account 


above meeting. Tickets good on any of our through | 


express trains leaving Chicago from the Van Buren 
Street Passenger Station at 10:35 A. M., 2:55 P. M., and 
10:15 P.M. Vestibuled sleeping-cars end unsurpassed 
dining-car service. Colored porters in charge of the 
day-coaches. You will save time and money by patron- 
izing the Nickel Plate Road. For further information 
call on or address J. Y. Callahan, General Agent, lll 
Adam's St., C hicago, Il. 


All Things New s as as Advertised 


By competing lines show a progressive spirit, butsome 
of the things that are alleged to be new have been 
in constant daily use for years past on the steam- 
heated, electric-lighted (with berth reading-lamp). 
vestibuled trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway between St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
Chicago, as thousands upon thousands of its patrons 
will cheerfully testify. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! Railway always 
maintains its supremacy with the traveling public by 
always being the first to utilize every mechanical de- 
vice and improvement which can be of any value to 
those who ride on its seeasamnennntiond equipped trains. 


The Nickel Plate Road 


is authorized to sell tickets to Cleveland and return 
at one fare and one-third for the round-trip, on certif- 
icate plan, account of meeting of Woman's General 
Missionary Society of the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America, May 10-13. Tickets will be good on 
any of our through express trains leaving Chicago 
from the Van Buren Street Passenger Station at 10:35 
A. M., 2:55 Pp. M., and 10:15 P.M. First-class equipment. 
Day-coaches in charge of colored porters. Rates al- 
ways the lowest. Call on or address J. Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, Il). 


New Maps. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Real Estate and [Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing matter can-be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 addres 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear, 
born St., Chicago. 





MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
Millers, Farmers and Mechanics all Praise the 


“Orr” 


Easy to Handle, Built for Hard 
Service, Cheapest to Run. 


Gasoline Engines. 
Sizes: 2 to 250 H.P. 


“THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, MINNEAPOLIS, 313 South 3d St. S. 


Factory, PHILADELPHIA. 














THE 'W ESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE Co, 


PITTSBURG, PA., U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Westinghouse 


ews in use on 31,500 Locomotives and 613,000 Gas. 

















EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS . 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. Office and Warehouses: 8T, LOUIS, MO. 





/ 


== Murphy’s Transparent Wood Finishes 
FOR INTERIORS, EXTERIORS AND FLOORS. 


DESIGNATE IN YOUR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. PAMPHLETS AND SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 


MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 
NEWARK. ® BOSTON. ® CLEVELAND. ® ST. LOUIS. @ CHICAGO. 


TORONTO, ONT. THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


~~. Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. , 


0M oe bole cise Out Terteda. 





LONDON, ENG. 











RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 











30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Se se® 
163 La Salle St., ®nd tor pric 


CHICAGO. 






BOSTON, MASS. 


THE HIT OF THE SEASON. Utility Ni Q a] Bask ats & Japanned and Galvanized. 


Sizes, 1 and 14 Bush. Made from Refined Smooth Steel. 
Strong, 
Water-Tight, 

Everlasting. 


Suitable for Measuring 
and Handling 


Grain, Vegetables, 
Coal, ete. 
Feeding Stock 
Carrying Water, 
Ete., ete. 
Be sure to order at once. MANUFACTURED BY Handle patented Aug. 4. 1896. 


\KIECKHEFER BROS. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 














725 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


CLAMP 3”°x1%” 








Strom Clamp Frog. Patented. 


ALKIN’S FORGED STEEL RAIL BRACES, PERFECTION AND UNION TRACK DRILLS, SAMPSON HEAD CHAIRS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, FROGS, TIE Bars, 
ROLLER RAIL BENDERS, CROSSINGS, CHANNEL SPLIT SWITCHES, BANNER SWITCH STANDS. 





BAU CLAIRE MiLWM SvuPrrLyY co. 


t 


Wt HMI 





Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 


Bar Iron. Chain, Cordage and Heavy Hardware. 


Logging and Tote Sleds, Logging Tools, Snow Plows, Road Rutters, Loading Blocks, 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific B. B. 





i J. C. SIBLEY, President. 


Signal Oil Co., 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


The Most Perfect Cylinder Lubricant 
Known to Railway Men. 








In exclusive use upon nine-tenths of the railway 
mileage of this country. 

More of SIBLEY’S PERFECTION SIGNAL OIL is used 
by railways than that of all other signal oils com- 
bined. 

CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE: 
Wrstern Union BUILDING. 
CINCINNATI BRANCH OFFICE: 
NEAVE BUILDING. 


Ls ay, 
2 ig 
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CHARLES MILLER, President. 


Galena Oil bo., 


PRANKELIN, PA. 


GALENA OILS 


are the standard railway lubricants of 
the American continent. 


GALENA OILS 


are used exclusively on nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the total railway mileage of 
the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. 








Principal Office and Works: 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


—*' 














MILWAUKEE FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Founders’ and Patternmakers’ 





* 256 Lake St., Milwaukee. 





IRON GLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, O#10 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
“ 2, Light Brown. 







Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. Kk 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








C.H. BESLY & CO.CHICAGO.JLL,USA. 








i 


fe eens. 
Charles H . Besly & Co. ,10-12 N. Canal St., Chicago, |./. U.S.A. 


zx 


| WEST COAST MFG.CO., -- - 





FREADY ROCK ASPHALT ROOFING. 


THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Made with poe: ope Trinidad Asphalt 
and washed gravel, by the 


CHICAGO, ILL. 






L 
~- 


~ 


~= 


4 | NvisibLe: 


a) 







Factory, Waukegan, I. 
J. P. ELMER, N. W. Agent, 
514 Endicott Bldg., St. PauL, MINN. 


NAN- 
SEN 


Is ahead of all others, 
And so is our 


NANSEN 
ROLL- 
BEARING 


HANGER. 


No. 3, per Doz pairs, $12. 
No. 4, per Doz. pairs, $15- 
No 5, per Doz. pairs, $18 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co., 


So. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Ask for 








CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Specialty 
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The pen can be driven, but the pencil must be lead 





She—“Have you no relatives?” 
He—*None to speak of—all poor.”’ 


The auctioneer cannot expect to have his own way. 
He must follow the bidding of others 

“Is yer sorry yer big brudder died, Tommy?” 

“Oh, I dunno; I kin have pants dat fits me, now.” 





Smythe—“Were you ever in a railroad disaster?" 
Browne—“Yes, I once kissed the wrong girl in a 
tunnel.” 





Son-in-law (as the marble clock falls down and just 
misses his mother-in-law)—‘Confound that clock! 
Always behind time.”’ 


Willie—“Do you know, Miss Hilda, | am sometimes 
carried away by my thoughts!" 
Miss Hilda—‘ Please think now!" 





“I wonder why so many theaters burn down,” re- 
marked Mrs. Perkasie. 

“Well, every theater has its foyers, you know,” re- 
plied her intelligent husband, who is an Irishman. 


Helen—“Don't you think my new bonnet is a perfect 


| dream?” 


Mattie—‘‘It’s more than a dream, dear; it’s a genuine 
nightmare.” 





Mr. Skinflint—“I made him take water the other 
night.” 

Mr. Skinflint—“You were paying for the drinks, 
weren't you?” 





The Tramp—“Can you tell me how I can get some 
work, sir?” 

The Citizen (crustily)-—“Yes; buy a bicycle, and try 
to keep it clean.” 

“How do you tell the age of a turkey?” 

“By the teeth.” 

“But a turkey hasn't teeth.” 

“No, but I have.” 


Horrified old lady—“Oh, kind sir, think of your 
mother!" 
Burglar (sternly)—‘‘No use, lady; I wuz brought up 


in an incubator.” 





Boston Man—"Is St. Louis really as slow as people 


say it is?” 


Chicago Man—“Worse; some of the residents ac- 
tually die of old age.” 


She—“I wonder who first said: ‘It is better to be born 
lucky than rich.’”’ 

Old Pursely—Some old fool whose wife married him 
for his money, I suppose.” 


“Poverty,” said the platitudinous boarder, “is the 
cause of most crime.” 
“Strange, isn't it,” commented the thin man, “how 


| strained circumstances will make a man crooked?” 


How the Fly Spoiled the Portrait. 














Cameco 


THE SUBJECT. 





Doctors now say that boiled cow's milk is not good | 


for babies; it is better raw. And the doctors are right; 
a raw cow gives better milk than a boiled one. 





Old Resident—“An how mony childer hov yez.” 
New Neighbor—‘Foive; t’'ree by me husband's first 
wife, an’ two by me first husband's second wife.”’ 





Harrigus—*Ol see you out no more since you married 
Dolan's widdy. Do you care no more for the club?” 
Garrigus—‘It's that very thing Oi am afraid of.” 





An old Scotch lawyer, writing of an estate he had 
just bought, added: “There is a chapel upon it in 
which my wife and I wish to be buried, if our lives 
are spared." 


He—“Amelyer:”’ 

She—“‘Yuss, William.” 

He —""When I married you, Amelyer, I wuza monkey.” 

She—“You wuz, William; and it’sa monkey yeair to 
this day.” 





“Seems to me it costs you a good deal to study,” said 
the father, as he handed his son money to buy books 
with. 

“IT know it,” replied the youth, pocketing gratefully 
a 810 bill; “and I don't study very hard, elther.” 

“Before a man is married,” said the philosophical 
minstrel orator, “before a man is married he is only 
half a man.” “There!” said the married woman to 
their escort; “how do you like that?” “And after he 
is married,” continued the orator, “he is nobody at all.” 


| 
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THE PORTRAIT. 


Editor—“Why do you speak of the girl in this book 
as a distillery heroine?” 
Reviewer—“Well, the novel-writer says she had eyes 
of rich, liquid, warm amber brown.” 
There's not a thing her beauty mars, 
She has most all her wishes; 
She loves to grasp the cycle bars, 
But will not tackle dishes. 





Ethel—‘“I just left Miss Elderly. She says she can’t 
see any difference between waltzing with a man and 
letting a man hug you.” 

Bessie—“She would if she had ever been hugged.” 





“T see,” said the gipsy, “a dark woman who will cause 
you trouble in money matters.” 

“Great Heavens!” murmured Chollie. “Is that wash- 
erwoman going to hold my washing for wansom again?” 





Mr. Lodgeleigh (across the boarding-house table)— 
“Will you kindly pass the can-opener, Mrs. Skinner?” 

Mrs. Skinner (severely)—“Do I understand you 
rightly, Mr. Lodgeleigh—the can-opener?” 

Mr. Lodgeleigb (suavely)—“You do, madam; I wish 
to open this pie.” 





Editor—*Your poem descriptive of the ball and sup- 
per bears a slight defect. You make ‘cafe noir’ rhyme 
with Terpsichore. The accent on the latter word is 
on the second syllable.” 

Poet—‘Make the other word chicory. 
everything correct."" 


Let's have 








FARM, FRUIT AND TIMBER-LANDS, 





VINELAND is growing rapidly. Sale 
contract No. 286 has been drawn (April 
22). 
A valley of homes and profitable em- 


Finest of high-grade fruit lands. 
ployment. Lands rising in value. One 
man who paid $100.00 per acre has sold 
He bought 


on the five-year installment plan, and 


out for $180.00 per acre. 


so made over 200 per cent on his invest- 
Then he 
bought twelve acres more at $110 per 
Several 
men produced onions, sweet potatoes 
and tomatoes at the rate of $500 to $800 
per acre, gross, the first fruit year (1897). 


ment in eighteen months. 


acre, and is improving that. 


Meantime, their cherry and peach or- 
chards are growing, and will produce 


fruit at a profit in two or three years 
more. Coldest weather this winter was 
Only one inch 


Send for new 


15 degrees above zero. 
of snow at the deepest. 
illustrated pamphlet. 


LEWISTON WATER & POWER COMPANY, 


CONCORD, WASHINGTON, OR LEWISTON, IDAHO. 
L AND ber, Fruit, Dairy and Improved 
@ Farms. State and R. R, lands in 


Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington, on EASY TERMS, low interest. 


JHE WESTERN COLONIZATION INVESTMENT CO., 
166 East Third Street, St. Paut, MINN. 





27,500 Acres Prairie, Stock, Tim- 





P 1,000,000 Acres of Land 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our ma 
and get Welees. They will be ene to you FREE. 


Address, 
HoPpEewE.t OLARK#, Land Com’r, St. P.& D.R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Spokane Real Estate 


is in demand at today’s prices. 
We want your pro rty for sale on commission. 
Established 188%. References if required 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 
Spokane, Wash. 
FAST 


BAST OREGON comme TO THE FRONT. 


Bargains in 
Hay, Grain, Fruit, 
and Stock Ranches. 
Choice Mining Property. 
First Mortgage Loans, netting 7 per cent. 


For information address 


WM. B, SARGENT, 
La Grande, Oregon. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


AMOND JOK LINE: 


The Upper Mississippi Packet Line. Established 1867. 


We take pleasure in announcing that during the season of navigation 
we will continue to operate a line of 


FINE PASSENGER PACKETS BTWEEN 


ST.LOUIS and ST.PAUL. 


To those who know the history of the DIAMOND JOE LINE STEAMERS for 
the past THIRTY YEARS, it is hardly necessary to say that we will KEEP TO THE 
FRONT and continue to merit the approval which our patrons have so kindly 
given usin the past. 

To those whose attention has never been called to the attractions of the 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER, we say, “GIVE US A TRIAL.” We will do our 
best to please you, and can guarantee that you will be amply repaid for your time 
and money by the benefit derived from 

A Trip on the Great Father of Waters. 

Time-tables, rate and route listsand any desired information regarding our 
line and route, sent on application to general passenger agent or to any of our 
local agents. 

Excursion and Tourist Tickets to All Points at Reduced Rates. 
2" Get our rates before purchasing tickets by any other route. 
0. R. BROCK WAY, Gen. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
I. P. LUSK, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Louis, Mo 
Office and Dock, Foot of Sibley Street. 





Cheap Farming Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 


A Large Amount of Desirable, Very Rich Farming Lands, 
Near to Leading Markets, For Sale at Wholesale or 
Retail, as Low as $2 50 per acre and 
Upwards, According to Location. 


These Lands are Situated in the Best Portions of the State 


for Profitable Farming, Stock Raising and Dairying. 


Timbered Lands, Plow Lands, 
Partially Wooded and Open Tracts, 
Brush and Natural Meadow Lands. 


These fertile lands situated in the hardwood timber belt of 
Central Minnesota, midway between the great market cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior, with excellent 
railroad facilities, an abundance of good water, clear, running 
streams, lakes and springs abounding in trout and other varieties 
of fish, and with plenty of timber for buildings, fencing and 


fuel, offer exceptionally favorable opportunities for obtaining 
productive agricultural lands at low prices and on easy terms 
which will rapidly advance in value. 

For particulars, address 


0. 5S. SWARTZ, 


175 East Third 8t., St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Are You Coming to St. Paul? 


Merchants Hotel 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT, 
is again under the management of the well-known 
proprietor, 


Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. 


THE COSMOS HOTEL— 


EUROPEAN. 
C. A. WELCH. Proprietor. 


Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers. 


Hyde Block, Riverside Ave., 
ne Due. SPOKANE, WASH. 


WHEN GOING TO NEW YORK OR 
PHILADELPHIA TRAVEL BY THE 
LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
Solid Trains, Superb Equipment, Dining Car 
ala Carte. Scenery unequalled Route of the 
BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS, HANDSOMEST 

TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 
Write for advertising matter and full par- 
ticulars to 
J.A.S.REED,N.W.P.A., 218 South Clark St., 
Chicago, or 
CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











CLARENDON HOTEL, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


First-class in Every Respect. 


Turkish and Russian Baths. 


Fire-proof. Thoroughly Heated and Ventilated. 
Ladies’ Cafe and Lunch-room. 


Rates, $1.50 a day and upwards. 


Bus meets all trains. 


C.F. BUNNEL: FPropr. 





Mill and Elevator SUPPLIES. 


’ 
I, 


POWER-TRANSMITTING MACHINERY, (jrain-Handling Machinery, Leather, Rubber and Cotton BELTIN( 











93-95 WEST WATER 8T., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








MILWAUEKEE-RICE MACHINERY CO., 


Timber W heat. 


It is proverbial that Timber Wheat 


glutinous flour. Our 
that 


if this kind, 


makes a strong, 


mill is located so its supply of 


wheat is largely « and, with 


A BRAND-NEW MILL, 


able to offera flour, both to the 


and export trade, that is sure 
wherever placed 


r delivered pr 





New Pracue Flourine Mill Co,, 


NEW PRAGUE, MINX. 


Taylor & Hough, 
Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 
Isolated Plants a 
specialty. 


TORY: 





OFFICB AND FA‘ 
88 East 5th St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U. 8. A, 


HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 








Oak, Ash, Cypress, Gum, Poplar, 
California Redwood, Sycamore, 
Spruce, Red Cedar, Walnut, Cherry. 


A FULL LINE OF 
Veneers and Fancy Cabinet Woods, Mexican, 
San Jago, Cuban, Prima Vera Mahogany. 
We carry the largest assortment in the Northwest, 
When you cannot find what you want, write us. 
Oficeand Yards 
First Ave. & Canal St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Get Your 
CHANDELIERS 
for Lighting 
At the FACTORY. 


We Make ALL KINDS. 


CHAS. POLACHECK 
& BRO., 


431 CHESTNUT 8&T., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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own 7 DS. 
HEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 


GOODYE4R RUBBER 00, 
98-100-102 E. 7th St., St Paul, Minn. | 


| Ana the newest invention, the 


Manufactured by B. SENDERHAUF & OO., 





FOR FULL INFORMATION © regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, eto., call on or address any of the 
following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket aan. need St. Paul, Minn. 
A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Geni. Pass. A 

265 Morrison street, Cor. 
W. F. MersHon, Geni. Agt., 


hird, Portiand, Ore. 
Pass. pt. 
3i9 Broadway. New York City. 
. H. FoGarty, Genl. Agt. ...208 8. Saee St., Chicago, Ill. 
r. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dep 
638 Market street. San Francisco, Cal. 
A.D Epaar, Genl. Agt., 
Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
WH. BE, Pape, Gs Be occ cccccccccescecdcas Butte, Mont. 
BBA GO: BOE. 0 i secdecccccesistccccas Duluth, Minn. 
H. SwiInForD, Genl. Agt. . Winnipeg. Man. 
A. T'NLING. Geni. Agt... 925 Pacific Ave. , Tacoma, Wash. 
I. A. NADEAU, Genl. Agt Seattie, Wash. 
F.1D) Gress, Genl. ere es Spokane, Wash. 
F.C JACKSON, a. Geni, Agt.. - Weat Superior, Wis. 
J. G. Boyp. Geni. Agt .... Wallace, Idaho. 
OSCAR VANDERBILT, Ticket ‘Agt.. 162 EK. 3d St., St Paul. 
G F. MCNBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., Minneapulis. 
Wy © WeABOR, Bee cectccccoccaccgveescas Ashbiand, Wis. 
O. F. Conran, Ticket Agt.... Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
F. C. SALTER, Gen. Agt. Freight Dept., 
319 Broadway, New York City. 
RK. H. FORESTER, Gen). Agt., Freight Dept.. 
638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


CA: ABR iiss ctnacs .319 Broadway, New York City. 
T. E. BLANCHE..........215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
E M. NewBeEGIn....230 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. F SEEGER..... 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

y --1118 ey Bldg , Pittsburgh, Pa. 





©. Bi. BRPOM. .cccovcescseses m. Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 
A. H. CAFFEE ..82 Carew Building, Cincinnati, O. 
W. EB. BRUCHER.... ...ccceese 83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 
De GC. TEMABAM cc ccccccesccseses 208 8. Clark street, Chicago 
L. C. WALTERS.. ..... 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
Cras. W. MERRILIES ........2088 Clark street, Chica, 
Cuas. T. NOONAN. 17 Breatway, Milwaukee, is. 
O. DALZBLL..... . St. Paul, Minn. 
FAIRBANK. ...19 Nicollet Block, ‘ican lis, Minn. 
aed 162 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 


CRE'GHTON 


J. 

F. M. 

H. K. Coug. 
J.V. 

©. BB, DAG. occ coccccces 


ise. dhebbatekbadalaaen Porti 
: .. Winnipeg, Man. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


H. W. Sweer........230 Washington street, Boston, 
J H. Rogers, Jr.....47 8 Third street, Philadeobin, Ta. 
THOS HenRyY.....128 8t James street, Montreal, Canada. 
We G. Mason .........215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ep. C. SCHOEN ..1118 Carnegie Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
33 nO KE. TURNER...... 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. H. WHITAKER.....153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
P. ‘H. Nogt........ Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gao. W Jones, 503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, lowa. 
J J. Ferry.. 32 Caer a 6th and Vine, Cincinnati, O. 
C C. MORDOUGH ? 377 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C.G LemMon.........208 ‘South Clark street. Chicago. Ill. 
Gro. W McCAsKeY.. .83 York street, Toronto. Ont. 
Gro D RoGers.......4th and Broadway, Bt. Paul, Minn. 
A O'NBILL Portland, Ore. 
RB. L. RAYBURN.. .- Portland, Ore. 


3. @. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, $t. Paal, Mina. 
CHAS. S. FEE. Geni. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 








XXX BOLSTER SPRING, 


Manutaeture 


Belle City Bolster Spring Co. 


d hy 


“RACINE, 


Ee Write for Catalogue. 


Wis. 





Ask your Grocer for the 


CELEBRATED WHITE SOAP, | 


MEDICAL TAR OIL SOAP. 


Unexcelled for toilet use and skin diseases. 


103-107 North Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
Send for sample and testimonials. | 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 


Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches. etc. 











| chime o 


The Wm. R. Burkhard Go., 


319 Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Write for our Catalogue if you are interested in 


HUNTING, 
FISHING, 
BASE-BALL, 


Or any other In or Out-Doors Sport. 


WHITE FLYERS. 


THE NEW TARGET.—Gun Clubs are invited 
to write for quotations. 

Our NEW FORMULA TRAP PowDeER costs only 
$5 00a keg (25 lbs.) The best black powder 
made—equal in penetration and quickness 
to the best smokeless. 


The Hazen Windmill, 


The best, strongest, 
safest, most reliable, 
best governed oy Y 

most hie | 
Windwill in 
the world. 
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PARIGA. 


Manufactured by 


| ge 
vA Ox the Mill you 


handle doesn't give 
perfect satisfaction, 


A —ehitine’” 
Wheel thrown 
outof wind 


by turning : why not handle OnE 
sails edge- & THAT DOES? 
ways. : * 

WY Paribault, Minn. 








THE VILTER MPG. CO.. 


888 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and !ce-Making Machinery. 





Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 
eso — 8 
Chimes and Peals 


of the meg and —— 
Genuine Bell 
We made the Miivenkso Coy Hall bell, wei cetit- 
out Sener 555 Ibs.—the largest in the Northwest; 
five beils for St. John s U niversity, weighing 
Cast a Virgin Chime anc 





about 27,000 lbs. complete. 


| was neither turned nor tuned. Send for catalogue No. 7: 





CHAS. H. F. SMITH & CO., 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Direct private wires to all Exchanges. 
Pioneer Press Building, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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